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The Lunar 
Lichen 


Novelet 


by Hal Clemenf 


If Ingersoll were telling the truth, he 
had indeed made a radical find, 
here on the moon. But Dr. Imbriano 
had doubts, and the destruction of 
the samples made him wonder even 
more if the geologist were trying to 

perpetrate a hoax. But if so, what 

was Ingersoll’s motive? And what 
would his next move be? 


K INCHEN looked out 
and down from the ob- 
servation port, watch- 
ing the suited figure absorbed 
in its task about the trailer. 
He watched until the big num- 
ber stencilled on the suit be- 
came visible, and he could be 


sure of the worker’s identity; 
then he turned abruptly to the 
men seated behind him. His 
eyes sought out one of these. 

“You admit they were — and 
are — alive.” It was more a 
statement than a question. Im- 
briano took it so. 
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Ingc'rsoll had gone out alone in the tractor, and the question was: what 

was he up to? 
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“They are.” 

“And you don’t recognize the 
species.” 

“I don’t — u t that’s . . . ” 
Kincben raised a hand impa- 
tiently. 

“I undersitand that you don’t 
know by sight every fungus, 
lichen, or what have you that’s 
ever been described. You can, 
though, recognize classes. And 
you think you recognize this 
one as belonging to whatever- 
you-call-it. . ” 

“Hysteriales. And that’s 
not ...” 

“Never mind. I didn’t mean 
to get technical about orders 
and phyla and whatever you 
call them. I’m no biologist. The 
point is — or I think it is — that 
you used fairly gross charac- 
teristics for identification, and 
such characteristics might very 
well be duplicated by parallel 
evolution. Right?” 

“That’s true.” 

“Very well, then. Will you 
tell me why, except for a nat- 
ural reluctance to believe 
there’s any life at all on the 
moon, you feel so strongly that 
Ingersoll is pulling a Pilt<Jown 
on us? Don’t you like the fel- 
low, or what?” 


ACK IMBRIANO hesitated, 
and frowned. 

“It’s true that I don’t like 
him very much,” he admitted 
finally, “but I don’t think 
that’s what had given me the 
idea. It’s the whole set-up. He 
came back from a trip, which 
he’d made alone, well past our 
normal exploring range, with 
these specimens of lichen — or 
pseudo-lichen if you prefer. He 
had taken pictures of the site, 
but he. says he took them ajter 
collecting the specimens, and 
the pictures certainly don’t 
show any of the plants. They 
hardly could, of course, since 
the plants themselves are so 
small. He objects to going 
back to the site to find 
more ...” 

“He didn’t object. I did,” 
Kinchen pointed out. “We have 
just so much working juice for 
ground travel, and Ingersoll 
used too much of it as it is. 
We could draw a little from 
the main tanks, but I don’t 
want to cut our return allow- 
ance too fine.” 

“All right, you objected. But 
he also said there was no use 
going back, because he’d col- 
lected all he could find in the 
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vicinity. That’s ridiculous, on 
several counts. First of all, 
they’re so small he couldn’t be 
sure he’d found all that were 
(here, any more than you pick 
all the raspberries from a 
patch the first time through. 
Secondly, he shouldn’t have 
done it. Even a geologist leaves 
.some of his material in site so 
that his work can be checked, 
as a standard working proce- 
dure. Under the circumstances, 
I want to go back to that re- 
gion and hunt for more of what 
he found — if he found it.” 

'yUE DIRECTOR pondered 
for a minute or so. 

“Your point is well taken, 
but the fuel question remains,” 
he said at last. “We can do it, 
of course, though it means can- 
celling some other part of the 
program. .'\ren’t there any 
more checks you could make 
right here, first? How about 
the rock the stuff is attached 
to? Don’t lichens have some ef- 
fect on the stuff they grow on 
■ — .stick roots into it, and so 
on? How about checking that 
with the microscope.” 

“Lichens don’t have true 
roots ...” 


“Stop quibbling. They keep 
from being blown and shaken 
off rocks and trees somehow.” 

“You’re right — b u t these 
were growing on the dust lay- 
er, according to Ingersoll. He 
brought some of the dust with 
him, but it’s not possible to say 
whether or not it’s the original 
substrate of the plants.” 

“Well, if, as you imply, he 
brought them from Earth with 
him, there should be traces of 
Terrestrial soil mixed in with 
the things. Can’t you identify 
that?” 

“I can’t. We have geologists 
here, but who thought we’d 
need a soil specialist?” 

“True enough. All right — 
how about this? Put some of 
the plants outside, and see 
whether they live, and grow. 
You say they’re alive now.” 

“They seem to be — as near- 
ly as one can tell with a lichen. 
There is protoplasm, or some- 
thing like it, in their cells. And 
it shows streaming at times.” 

“Then do what I suggest. 
Ask Ingersoll whether he found 
them in full sunlight or in shad- 
ow — so he can’t say you didn’t 
reproduce conditions properly 
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— put them out for a few hours, 
and see what happens.” 

“A few hours wouldn’t pro- 
duce detectable change in one 
of our lichens. Most of them 
take years to do much growing, 
as I remember.” 

J^INCHEN chuckled. “I’m 
just an astronomer and 
ballistics engineer,” he said, 
“but I’ll bet that a few hours 
of this environment will do 
something detectable to any 
Terrestrial life form. If that 
thing is still alive, after a few 
hours outside, then it’s genuine 
— whether it shovvs any growth 
or not. I know people have 
talked for years about lichen- 
like growths being possible 
here, but I never heard a com- 
petent man say that actual 
Terrestrial lichens themselves 
could stand it. They’d be 
cooked, irradiated to death, 
and desiccated in a matter of 
minutes, and you’ll have a hard 
time convincing me otherwise: 
That’s why I doubt that Milt 
could possibly be trying a fake. 
He’d know there are too many 
easy ways to check on him.” 

“Why would he know it? 
He’s just a geologist.” 


“Why would / know it? Tm 
just an astronomer. I don’t see 
how anyone sharp enough to 
make a name for himself in 
any one .science can be com- 
pletely ignorant of the rest.” 

“But Inger.soll hasn’t made 
much of a name, even in his 
own profession.” 

“Then how come he’s with 
us here?” 

“How come I’m here? I 
passed a Civil Service exam.” 

“Hmph.” Kinchen m i g h t 
have been impre.ssed; it was 
hard to tell. “Get on with your 
check, anyway. If those things 
stay alive outside, I’ll authorize 
another trip to the place he 
found ’em — where was it? Oth- 
er side of Short, somewhere, 
didn’t he say?” 

“Right.” Irnbriano was al- 
ready on his way down the 
hatch from the “main” deck. 

At an observation port be- 
side the main airlock there was 
a microphone, which was tied 
to the suit-frequency transmit- 
ter. The doctor snapped it on. 
“Milt? You read me?” 

“Clear enough. What is it?” 
Ingersoll’s voice came back in- 
stantly. 

“I was wondering whether 
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you’d found these plants in 
sunlight or shadow. It’s a rath- 
er small sample, and it oc- 
curred to us that if we put 
some of them back outside — 
planted ’em, you might say — 
we could grow more before we 
have to leave, and learn more 
about them at the same time.” 

i(J SEE.” THERE was a 
pause, and Imbriano won- 
dered whether the other was 
pursing his lips in his usual 
pontifical manner when asked 
a question, or trying to decide 
what answer would suit the sit- 
uation best. “They were in sun- 
light when I found them',” he 
said after a moment, “but I 
can’t remember whether they 
were in spots which had been 
out of shadow for long, or not. 
None of them was very far 
from some sort of shadow — but 
of course nothing is, in this 
part of the moon. It’s as rough 
on a small scale as it is on the 
largo one of astronomical pho- 
tographs.” 

“That’s true.” The doctor 
Avas suspicious of the answer — 
it sounded like hedging to him. 
Of cour.se, almost any other an- 
swer would have been equally 


1 1 

suspicious, and Imbriano might 
have been broad-minded enough 
to admit this if someone had 
taxed him with the idea. 

“Certainly they’d been in the 
sun for hours, anyway, and 
maybe days,” the voice front 
the radio resumed. “I guess 
your stunt is worth trying. 
From what little I know of 
lichens, though, they won’t do 
much in the few' hours the ship 
w’ill be in the sun. Remember, 
we cajne down just about .south 
of the central peak of this 
crater, and we’ll be in its shad- 
OAv before long.” 

“That’s true. Well, the few 
hours Avill do for an initiaLtest 
— maybe I’ll be able to find out 
how the plants keep from dry- 
ing out in this pressure and 
temperature, anyway. I’ll be 
out shortly.” 

Imbriano broke the connec- 
tion without waiting for an an- 
swer, and went back to the 
main deck. The specimens were 
on the small table which served 
him for a laboratory. He had 
distributed them, together with 
the lunar dust which had been 
brought in with them, over sev- 
eral plastic Petri dishes. Ele 
glanced over these, picked up 
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two which seemed to have 
healthy cultures in them, and 
carried them back down to the 
air-lock deck. There he suited 
up, tested his gear, picked up 
the dishes again, and went 
through the air-lock. 

Getting down the ladder 
with his burden took some skill, 
the gripping attachments of the 
suits being what they were, but 
he managed it at last. Inger- 
soll’s suited form was fifty 
yards away, still working over 
one of the tractor-trailer com- 
binations; he did not seem too 
interested in the doctor’s work. 
They exchanged a brief word 
over the suit radios, but the 
geologist did not leave his job. 

j^MBRIANO looked around 

for a suitable place to expose 
the specimens. The neighbor- 
hood of the ship was littered 
with gear which had accumu- 
lated during the five days of 
their stay so far. Some of it 
was apparatus which would 
have to be returned to Earth; 
some, like auxiliary fuel tanks, 
was doomed to stay on the 
moon. He thought of setting 
the dishes in sunlight on top 
of one of the tanks, where it 


could easily be found again; 
then he remembered that the 
radiation equilibrium tempera- 
ture of the polished metal was 
a good deal higher than that 
of the lunar rock, and he would 
hardly be duplicating natural 
conditions. 

He finally selected a spot 
about thirty yards north of the 
ship, a small open area floored 
with the omnipresent lunar 
dust, set the dishes down, and 
removed their covers. He 
watched them for a minute or 
two; they showed no visible 
change, and he finally turned 
back toward the ship. He was 
startled to find Ingersoll just 
behind him, though he certainly 
shouldn’t have expected to hear 
him coming. 

“Hello, Milt,” he greeted the 
geologist. “Does that seem an 
adequate replica of their grow- 
ing conditions? You said they 
were on dust when you found 
them.” 

“That’s right. I don’t sup- 
pose the dishes will make any 
difference. Why did you have 
covers on them, before?” 

“The general idea is to keep 
foreign spores from settling in a 
culture. I was reasonably care- 
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ful about that, and of course 
there won’t be too many drift- 
ing around in the ship anyway 
— they’d have been cycled 
through the purifying plant too 
many times by now. I suppose 
that spores from the algae in 
the plant itself might be loose, 
but I don’t think the danger’s 
very great. Anyway, if your 
specimens have been contami- 
nated, they’re getting well 
sterilized now.” 

“How’s that?” 

JMBRL^NO gestured around 
them. “This environment. 
Temperature and pressure 
would combine to dry out any 
Earthly life form in minutes. 
Creatures which formed spores 
might have time to do so, but 
the spores would die of ultra- 
violet irradiation quickly 
enough — no Terrestrial life has 
natural immunity, as far as I 
know. Those of us who can 
take it do so by virtue of a rela- 
tively opaque protecting layer 
of dead tissue. That’s one thing 
which interests me enormously 
about your plants — they must 
obviously have some other pro- 
tection, or else a genuine im- 
munity to ultra-violet light. 


That’s why I want to grow 
more of them. There aren’t 
enough now to spare for ex- 
periment. They’re amazing 
enough things as it is.” 

“How come?” Neither Inger- 
soll’s voice, nor the face which 
could be seen inside the helmet, 
seemed unduly perturbed by 
the information which the doc- 
tor was deliberately providing. 

“How come? Because even 
though they’re adapted to the 
moon, they survived the pres- 
sure and oxygen concentration 
inside the ship. They were defi- 
nitely alive when I examined 
them in there microscopically.” 

“Hmm. That is funny, now 
that you mention it. How do 
you account for it?” 

“I don’t yet. With more in- 
formation, I suppose ideas will 
suggest themselves. I’ll bring 
one of these dishes in just be- 
fore the shadow of that peak 
reaches us, half a day or so 
from now, and leave the other 
one out to cool down in the 
dark. I’ll settle on when to 
bring it in after I’ve examined 
the first one. That seems like a 
sensible program?” 

“I’d say so. Let me know 
what you find out, will you? 
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I’m a bit curious — after all, I 
found the things.” 

“Don’t worry. It will be re- 
membered to your credit.” The 
doctor wondered whether he 
had worded that answer badly, 
but Ingersoll gave no evidence 
of thinking the remark at all 
odd. He turned with Imbriano 
and started back toward the 
ship. 

“Finished your work?” the 
doctor asked. 

. "Not yet. Can’t stay in a 
suit forever, though. It’ll be 
nice, to get back to a place 
'where they can spare air for 
smoking.” 

Imbriano chuckled. “It isn’t 
that we can’t spare it, but that 
the algae in the ’fresher are too 
sensitive to tobacco smoke. If 
you really want fame, breed a 
variety with comparable photo- 
synthetic efficiency which can 
stand a few impurities of that 
sort. The submarine boys will 
probably give you an honorary 
commission.” The conversation 
broke off here, as climbing the 
ladder to the air lock took too 
much of a man’s attention for 
other matters to intrude. 

T'HE TWO reached rhe main 
deck together, so there was 


no opportunit}^ for those al- 
ready there to ask the ques- 
tions they would have liked; 
but the doctor made the gen- 
eral situation clear easily 
enough. 

“We put the di.shes out in the 
sun, and I’ll bring in the first 
one just before the shadow gets 
here. Until then, I guess there’s 
nothing to be done.” 

“Listen to him!” groaned one 
.of the men. “Nothing to be 
done! Whoever planned this 
junket ' accounted for every 
minute of every man’s time — - 
except, of course, that of the 
good old M. D. I see him sit- 
ting around a good deal.” 

“You don’t look too occupied 
yourself, Tick,” retorted Imbri- 
ano. “That chair you’re in 
seems pretty comfortable.” 
This remark left him wide 
open, since all the “chairs” 
were bucket-seats fastened 
firmly to the, frame of the rock- 
et. The crewman ignored the 
opportunity, however. 

“I’m sitting,” he said, “be- 
cause it’s easier than standing 
while my suit tanks get 
charged. I brought in a trailer 
load of specimens half an hour 
ago. A1 and someone else imme- 
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diately refuelled the tractor and 
took it out agaih with a dif- 
ferent trailer. As soon as my 
suit is ready:=^nd I’ve had a 
chance to digest the sandwich 
I just ate— I’ll get into my suit 
again and, with such help as 
I can get from anyone whose 
time isn’t planned, I’ll unload 
and catalogue the said speci- 
mens. If I should finish that 
before it’s time to sleep. . .” 

“All right, you’ve made your 
point. I’ll help with your cata- 
loguing, if it doesn’t take any 
more knowledge of mineralogy 
than I possess, and if no one 
develops a cold I have to treat 
in the meantime.” 

a-^HO’S BEEN sick so 
far? It’s disgusting, how 
some people get paid for their 
.vacations. I’ll use your help. 
It doesn’t take any brains.” 

TTie conversation wandered 
from tliat point, and both talk 
and labor bore little relation to 
llie Ingersoll discovery for some 
hours afterward. Most o-f the 
time, the i>eople were outside; 
all the work, or practically all 
of it, lay there. Even the 
physical measurements which 
did not actually demand sam- 


ples of the moon were usually 
better made away from the 
metal of the hull. One man al- 
ways remained aboard, as a 
safety measure, but this duty 
was taken in turn. 

Tractors and trailers came 
and went; the trailer system 
permitted almost continuous 
use of the powered vehicles. 
The trailers were light affairs, 
having three pairs of very low- 
pressure balloon tires, with in- 
terchangeable bodies. They 
could be used for hauling equip- 
ment or specimens of virtually 
any sort; and of course at least 
one always carried “fuel” — 
working fluid for their nuclear 
turbines. 

Theoretically, one tank of 
the fluid should last indefinite- 
ly, since the turbine exhaust 
was condensed and recycled; 
practically, there were always 
losses — the fluid was ordinary 
water, which was decomposed 
quite rapidly in the reactor. 
Also, occasional use of “emer- 
gency power” demanded a cy- 
cling rate greater than the con- 
densers could always handle, 
since they could only get rid 
of heat by radiation. At such 
times automatic valves opened 
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the condensers briefly to “out-- 
side”, and fluid would be lost. 
One trailer tank could usually 
be counted on for three or four 
hundred miles of ordinary trav- 
el, but no one took the figure 
too much for granted. 

There were pairs of investi- 
gators radiating in all direc- 
tions about the crater. The cen- 
tral peak was receiving par- 
ticular attention; it was one of 
the highest on the moon, a pe- 
culiarity of Moretus, and cen- 
tral peaks in general were still 
being used as ammunition in 
the perpetual fight between the 
meteoriticists and the endo- 
genecists over the question of 
Lunar crater origin. A topo- 
graphic map of the crater, with 
five-foot contour intervals and 
complete geological information 
on what underlay the contours, 
was the group’s aim; while the 
mapping itself would not be 
done on the site, a fantastic 
amount of measuring had to be. 
The photographic technicians 
had hardly been seen since the 
landing; they had been eating 
and sleeping in their labora- 
tory, which had been set up in 
one of the used fuel tanks away 
from the ship. 


As a result, not even Jack 
Imhriano gave a thought to the 
lichen specimens, or even to his 
ugly suspicion about Ingersoll, 
for a good many hours. When 
he did, the recollection was 
forced on him; the shadow of 
the mile-and-a-half-high central 
peak was nearing the pillar of 
the rocket, and most of the 
teams were coming in — the first 
time since the start of the 
project that so many had been 
in together. Recalling his plan 
for the plant specimens, the 
doctor suited up and went after 
them himself — he was not go- 
ing to let anyone else touch 
them. 

Unfortunately, he was a 
trifle late. It was a little hard 
to identify the remains of the 
Petri dishes and plants in the 
layer of dust where they had 
been left, and which had sub- 
sequently been traversed by the 
treads of one of the tractors. 

II 

I MBRIANO stood and 
thought. True, he had not 
put up a flag, or issued any 
other general warning to the 
crews about his little experi- 
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ment; that he had to admit. 
On the other hand, the spot was 
unusually clo.se to the ship, and 
the changing of trailers was 
usually accomplished in one 
area a litile distance away. It 
was not impossible — for an ob- 
jective mind, it would not even 
have been unlikely — for a 
tractor to cross the .spot, but 
Tmbriano was .su.spicious. He 
raked through the dust once 
more, seeing a few fragments of 
plastic glint in the sunlight, but 
found nothing clearly recogniz- 
able as part of one of the 
plants; and with a frown be- 
hind the face plate of his hel- 
met he turned and headed rap_- 
idly for the ladder. 

On the main deck, six of the 
ten members of the expedition 
were waiting when he arrived. 
Most of them were uncon- 
cerned, enjoying one of the rare 
periwls of relaxation — Tick 
Wesley had not been exaggerat- 
ing about the constant occupa- 
tion of the group. The missing 
three were a pair of petrologists 
who were “chasing” the shad- 
ow, trying to get measurements 
of any spalling effect from the 
quick cooling and heating as it 
passed, and the stratigrapher, 


Milton Ingersoll. Kinchen was 
watching the hatch, evidently 
for the doctor’s arrival; and 
the whole group fell silent at 
the expression on the newcom- 
er’s face. 

“What’s the matter. Doc? 
Someone catch cold and put 
you to work?” Detzel, fuel 
system expert who doubled as 
tractor operator while not in 
flight, put the question. Though 
only a few of the group had 
heard the doctor’s suspicions 
about the life discovery, he did 
not take time to explain in de- 
tail, but addressed Kinchen di- 
rectly. 

“The specimens I had out 
are gone. Someone drove a 
tractor over the site.” 

“Accidentally?” 

“I wouldn’t know. I’m afraid 
I didn’t mark it.” He went to 
the port overlooking the site of 
his misfortune, and jxyinted 
down to the tracks, clearly 
visible in the dust. “Does any- 
one here remember crossing 
that area — making those par- 
ticular tracks — in the last 
twelve hours? Judging by their 
loneliness, it’s only happened 
once. I should think you’d re- 
member.” 
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'^HE REST of the group 
crowded around the port, 
and one by one denied having 
driven gver that spot. All of 
them were certain; all were 
able to describe their work of 
the last half day in sufficient 
detail to show that their memo- 
ries veere trustworthy. As the 
evidence came in, Tmbriano 
glanced more and more grimly 
at Kinchen. 

“I think Mitt will have to do 
some explaining,” he said at 
last. “He knew that I put the 
stuff there — saw me do it. and 
talked to me about it. Where 
is he now?” 

“I’d still go easy on demand- 
ing explanations, Doc,” the 
leader answered. “Remember, 
it’s his owm discovery you’re ac- 
cusing him of destroying, to 
put it at the very least. What 
you’re really claiming, I don’t 
like even to think. I admit that 
sort of thing has happened, but 
I still can’t believe that Milt 
could possibly be so — well, un- 
balanced, as to try it. Will you 
please be careful if you must 
discuss it with him? Or better, 
let me do it?” 

Imbriano frowned. For a 
moment, he was on the verge of 


asking whether that were an 
order, but he was adult enough 
to realize that the question 
would not make matters any 
better. 

“All right, Ray,” he said. 
“Please try to find ou% though. 
This business has wasted 
enough of our time already.” 
There was a faint chuckle 
phrase “our time,” and the 
doctor started to whirl around 
with a hot remark on his lips; 
but once again he got the bet- 
ter of his . emotions, and said 
nothing. Kinchen tried to fill 
the awkward gap. 

“Why don’t you put out a 
couple of more plates, while 
Milt’s away? He won’t know 
anything about it, and jmu can 
find some spot a little farther 
from the ship where accidents 
won’t happen.” 

“All right.” The doctor 
stepped across the deck to the 
table which was considered his 
private domain, and then spun 
to face the others, fury show- 
ing plainly on his face. 

“Unless someone has a really 
original sense of humor, there’s 
been another accident,” he re- 
marked, keeping his voice un- 
der much better control than 
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his features. “The dishes with 
the lichens are gone. I’ll be as 
objective as I can, to keep our 
good commander happy, so I’ll 
start by saying — this is far too 
serious for a joke, practical or 
otherwise. Did anyone borrow, 
or otherwise remove, from my 
table here, six Petri dishes? 
Each containing some rather 
crumbly — looking bits of li- 
chen?” There w'ere no answers 
for a moment, then a collection 
of negatives. Imbriano looked 
at the commander. “How about 
it?” 


J-^INCHEN was extremely un- 
^ comfortable. He had been 
uncomfortable ever since the 
doctor had first hinted at the 
possibility of a Piltdown on In- 
gersoll’s part. There was no 
point in delaying the issue by 
asking questions about oppor- 
tunity; Ingersoll had served 
his turn on watch, alone in the 
ship, for more than an hour 
since the dishes had been set 
out. He could have done it. 
Why he should have was not 
quite so obvious. The astrono- 
mer thought for a moment, 
wishing as he did .so that he 
been able to come as an as- 


tronomer rather than a leader 
of men, w’hich had never pre- 
tended to be. He finally began 
asking questions. 

“How many of you heard 
directly from Milt of his dis-. 
covery of plant life?” was his 
first question. The doctor 
started to say something, but 
closed his mouth again. Kin- 
chen glanced at him. “I’m not 
changing the subject, or post- 
poning the issue, Doc,” he 
added quietly. “How many, 
please?” Four haitds went up. 

“How about \'ou, Al? Did 
you hear about it at all?” Kin- 
chen asked the only one who 
had not responded — the doctor 
had made no move, but the 
answer was already known in 
his case. 

“Bill told me,” Detzel an- 
swered. “I was asleep when 
Milt came in. I had the im- 
pression he was telling every- 
one, and had just missed me 
by chance.” The ccmmander 
nodded. 

“So we ’ all knew it,” he 
said slowly. “Then , Milton 
knew about Doc’s test, since 
Doc carefully told him. And 
he knew, furthermore, that 
the test would show up any 
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Terrestrial organisms. .If he 
were actually trying to pull a 
Piltdown, what would he do? ’ 

“Destroy the evidence, first 
of all!” answered the doctor 
promptly. Kinchen looked at 
him thoughtfully. 

“What good would that do?” 
he asked. “We all knew of the 
discovery. If we knew it was 
faked, then ...” 

“But, in a way, we don’t 
know — or, at least, you refuse 
to admit that it’s proved. And 
you’re right, of course. With 
the specimens gone, there’s no 
proof. We could never even 
make the charge.” 

iijF THAT were all. I’d be 
quite relieved,’’ Kinchen 
replied. “However, if he had 
really done this, and then de- 
stroyed the specimens, the 
fact would be bound to come 
out among us almost immedi- 
ately. Either he’d make no 
more mention of the discovery, 
which would be a confession in, 
itself, or. . 

“Or he’d be as surprised and 
disappointed as anyone at the 
disappearance of the specimens, 
and insist that some enemy 
had done it to ruin his reputa- 


tion. .And how would we prove 
differently?” cut in Imbriano. 
Several pairs of eyes met as 
their owners considered this 
a.spect of the matter. 

The commander was silent 
for some moments. “I must ad- 
mit I hope that’s what hap- 
pens,” he said at length. 

“Why, for goodness’ sake?” 
snapped the doctor. 

“Because then I will simiily 
send two or three j^airs of 
searchers to the area where he 
claims to have made the find, 
and really cover it. If we find 
more similar specimens, well 
and good. Milt’s charge will 
have some stuffing — but per- 
sonally I’d be inclined to keep 
the matter quiet. If we don’t, 
then we just keep quiet about 
the whole thing, and Milt is 
deprived of di.scovery rights. 
He can submit his report, but 
he’ll be taking his chances on 
belief, of course. Whai's hap- 
pened to the specimens is cer- 
t a i n 1 y unbelievable. 'I'hat 
would get the whole 'hing out 
of my hands, where Td much 
prefer it to be. If, on the oth- 
er hand, he’s sufficiently un- 
balanced to feel that he’s giv- 
en himself away completely to 
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us — this is new assuming that 
he’s really guilty — • I see two 
courses of action open to him.” 

“And those are?” 

“To kill himself, literally or 
figuratively — that is, actually 
destroy himself, or go back to 
Earth with no reputation, 
which I for one would find 
trouble doing — or kill us.” The 
last phrase came so abruptly 
that no one grasped it complete- 
ly for several seconds. Then 
there was a babble of voices. 

“He couldn’t” was the con- 
census which made itself most 
clearly heard after the first 
few seconds. With that com- 
forting thought, the noise died 
down; but Kinchen shook his 
head slowly. 

U YOU’RE wrong. He could. 

Any one of us could. 
Have you really failed bo grasp 
how completely each of us has 
been depending on the others 
for his life? Each of us has 
been alone in the ship time and 
again. Each of us has been in 
complete charge of food, drink, 
air, and the transixirtation 
back to Earth. You know as 
well as I that one man could 
fly this bucket home. Take-off 


orders are already in the tape, 
the only variables of notice- 
able magnitude are due to li- 
bration, and those are small 
enough to be handled by re- 
mote control from the compu- 
ters on Earth — as they were 
planned to be handled. Your 
need for me ended when we 
touched down here. This ma- 
chine could be started for home 
at any minute, by any man, 
and make it.” 

This point was digested in 
an even deadlier silence. This 
time no one looked at anybody 
else. 

“I think that’s one rrossibil- 
ity we’d better dispose of right 
now.” The quiet voice which 
broke the silence ^vas that of 
Tick Wesley. “There are three 
obvious means of getting rid of 
us. granting that he wanted to. 
The food, the drink, and the 
air. Let’s check them. Doc, 
you’d better find whether any 
of your drugs are missing.” 

“That won’t take long,” Irn- 
briaiio answered. “Just a mo- 
ment. You might as well hold 
off on the other checks. If 
there’s nothing missing, there’s 
not much he can have done to 
food or drink.” 
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The check of his medical 
supplies took a. scant five min- 
utes, and was encouraging. “All 
accounted for,” he said at last. 
“Better check the air plant, 
though I don’t see what hff 
could do about that without in- 
volving himself in the result.” 

T^ETZET. and ^yesley exam- 
ined the intricate little 
pump-and-tank a s s e m b 1 y — 
more intricate than seemed nec- 
essary at first, since it had to 
bubble air into water and get 
it out again in free fall as well 
as with weight to keep the liq- 
uid separate — but could find 
nothing. The lights were sound, 
the circuitry intact, the algae 
healthy. They returned with 
this news to the others. 

“Then as far as we know, 
IMilt is sincere,” Kinchen said 
with visible relief. “And I can’t 
believe he’d be idiotic enough 
to leave without taking care of 
us in some way, after what Doc 
told him ...” Several of the 
others were shaking their heads, 
and he remembered. “That’s 
right. There’s still the path of 
straight denial open to him. 
But that’s all right — it’s the 
one i’d like best to have him 


take. Frankly, I’ll be happy as 
long as there’s reasonable 
chance of his innocence, no 
matter what unpleasant possi- 
bility that will imply about 
someone else. Let’s forget this 
for the moment and eat. The 
shadow will be past in a few 
hours — we’re pretty clo.sc to 
its tip — and there’s a lot of 
work to be done.’’ 

“Ben and Hans are coming 
in with their tractor,” someone 
called from one of the p<irts. 
“Better get food ready for 
them, too. They’ll be hungry.” 

“All right.” Frake, whose 
turn it was to get the meal, dis- 
appeared toward ' the galley, 
several decks below the air 
lock level. 

“I still would like to know 
where Milt is and what he’s do- 
ing,” remarked Im’orinno. “1 
thought it was customary to 
check with someone — no mat- 
ter who — before going out, in 
the interest of safety. 

Kinchen shrugged. “lie 
didn’t, but he’s gone. 'I’liat is, 
unless a gremlin made off with 
one of the tractors. He didn’t 
tell us on the other trip, either, 
remember. I nearly had heart 
failure when he didn’t turn up 
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for fifty hours and I didn’t 
have the slightest notion which 
way to search. I suppose he’ll 
be back with another discov- 
ery.” The doctor glanced at 
him, but made no comment on 
this closing .speech. Perhaps he 
might have, but he had no 
’chance. 

VOICE came echoing up 

from the lower levels. 

‘'Commander! Doc! Every- 
one! Come here!” The voice 
was that of Frake, and there 
was quite a jam at the hatch 
before the six men who rushed 
for it got themselves sorted 
out. Imbriano was first out of 
the tangle, Kinchen last. By 
the time the commander 
reached the galley deck, every- 
one else vvas staring at what 
Frake had to show. This, as it 
turned out, was practically 
nothing — a fact of some inter- 
est, since it should have been 
their food supply. 

“We’re — we’re cleaned out!” 
Frake said. “There isn’t a 
day’s grub left, for the lot of 
us. How, and where, did it 
go?” 

“Search the ship!” was Kin- 
chen’s instant order. 


“That will be a waste of 
time,” predicted he doctor. 
“He could have moved it out 
with no trouble at all. Instru- 
ment and data containers have 
been going in and out the air- 
lock in a steady stream, prac- 
tically all the time. None of us 
would notice the details of any- 
one else’s gear, any more than 
We notice in pariicular when 
someone takes off with a trac- 
tor to do his part of the job. 
We’ve been too busy to pay 
attention to other people.” 
There w^as no humor at the 
“We” this time. 

“Make the search, anyway,” 
the commander repeated. “Eve- 
ryone but Doc, and Al.” The 
others scattered, their faces se- 
rious; the two w'ho remained 
with the astronomer w'ere even 
grimmer. 

“What is it, sir?” asked the 
engineer, w’ben they were 
alone. “You wanted me for 
some special reason.” 

“Yes, .VI. Taking our food 
was pointless, unle.ss .some- 
thing else was done. too. Re- 
member we could get to Earth 
in a hundred hours. Check the 
power plant— every cubic cen- 
timeter of it that’s not too hot 
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to be touched. I’ll bet you find 
something before the rest do,” 
he added rather grinnly. Det- 
zel nodded, and disappeared 
downward. Kinchen turned to 
I m b r i a n o, and eyed him 
thoughtfully. 

“As you say. Doc, I’m a 
hard man to convince — or 
didn’t you quite get around to 
.saying it? No matter. You seem 
to be right. Now vve’ll have to 
figure out where he is, catch 
him ...” 

“Why catch him?” 

“I’m sure it will turn out 
he’s taken some essential part 
of our flight equipment with 
him, to prevent our simply 
heading back for Earth and 
leaving him behind. I’ll admit 
he may be unbalanced, but I 
still can’t picture him as a 
moron. Wait and see-^there’s 
not too much point chasing 
him until we know what we’re 
looking for.” 

Ill 

J ERY LITTLE hap- 
pened in the next hour. 
The two men who had 
been seen approaching came 
in, and were told of the state 


of affairs. They had nothing to 
contribute; they had seen nei- 
ther Ingersoll nor the missing 
tractor. No trace was found of 
the mi.ssing food. 

Neither of these facts sur- 
prised the commander in the 
least. One which did, however, 
was Detzel’s failure to find 
anything whatever wrong with 
the reactor or any of its aux- 
iliary gear. So far as he could 
tell, they could have strapped 
in and left the moon on ten 
minutes’ notice. Kinchen was 
sightly tempted to do it, but 
his eternal uncertainly kept 
him from acting. He thought 
for a while, then ordered the 
group to make a check on 
which trailers, and what kinds, 
had gone with the tractor pre- 
sumably containing Inger.soll. 

This was accomplished 
quickly enough, and the con- 
clusion reached that the fellow 
must have made off with what 
amounted to a freight train. 
Four of the heavy-duty trail- 
ers had disappeared, in addi- 
tion to the extra “fuel” carrier. 
It was easy to see where the 
food must have gone. It was 
less easy to .see what, other 
than abandoning the man on 
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the moon, was to be done about 
it. The group gathered around 
Kinchen, hoping he’d come up 
with a decision but quite will- 
ing to express ideas of their 
own if asked. The commander 
did his own deciding, this 
time. 

“We give twenty-four hours 
to a search for Milt, with the 
object of bringing him back if 
at all possible. We have just 
one tractor for the purpose. 
Those who don’t go on the 
search will wind up their vari- 
ous jobs as well as they can 
without long distance transpor- 
tation. Volunteers for-the 
search?” 

“I’ll go!” Imbriano said em- 
phatically. “I’ll probably be 
needed, anyway.” 

“Maybe — though I hadn’t 
beard you were a psychiatrist. 
You’re probaby right about 
going, though. Let’s see. . .” he 
glanced over the raised hands. 
“A1 and Bill, you go with Dr. 
Imbriano. Do your best to 
catch Milt without hurting him. 
It seems important to me that 
we find out whether this has 
been caused by something 
about the moon, whether or 
not you care about Milt him- 


self. Try not to get yourselves 
hurt, and for Pete’s sake don’t 
get both tractors crippled a 
hundred miles from here. 
There must be a limit to how 
far a man can walk in a space 
suit, even on the moon, but I’d 
rather not collect data on just 
what it is right now. Al, before 
you go; could you turn up the 
heat a trifle? This ship is get- 
ting positively chilly.” 

“It’s been that way for some 
time,” Frake remarked, “but I 
didn’t like to say anything.” 

“What do you expect, in the 
shadow of a mountain on the 
m.oon?” Imbriano asked, with 
a slight trace of superiority in 
his tone. 

“I’d expect to be cold,” 
Frake said calmly, “but your 
crack seems irrelevant. We’ve 
been in shadow only about ten 
minutes, and I’ve been cold 
longer than that. Maybe it was 
psychological.” 

“Save it!” snapped Kinchen. 
“Al, run up the main thermo- 
stat as I asked. Then get suited 
up with Doc and Bill and get 
going.” 

'TWENTY minutes later, the 
I 

tractor was rolling. There 
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were two clues to follow; occa- 
sional tracks in the dust, and 
the likelihood that Ingersoll 
would take his former course, 
which he had mapped and re- 
ported — truthfully, they hoped. 

For some time, at least, the 
two sources of evidence agreed. 
It seemed likely that the fugi- 
tive would be forced to travel 
slowly, since he was carrying a 
long train of trailers. These 
would not only be a heavy load 
for his turbine, but might also 
prove a maneuvering problem 
if he got into any tight spots. 
If this proved not to be true, 
catching the fellow would 
probably be impossible; he had 
quite evidently taken an extra 
supply of turbine juice, using 
for the purix)se the only spare 
carrier adapted for the stuff. 
If the pursuers did not sight 
him before reaching their 
range limit, they were out of 
luck. 

Sighting the other vehicle 
was also likely to be a prob- 
lem. In full sunlight, of course, 
the metal would glint and be 
recognizable over v^ast dis- 
tances; but in shadows, where 
the only illumination was re- 
flected light from the sur- 


rounding peaks, the problem 
was different. They carried a 
snooper — an infra-red viewer 
intended to help map the 
crater in terms of equilibrium- 
temperature variations as a 
clue to dust depth and petro- 
logical differences, but its 
field was narrow. Detzel irsed 
it on every deep shadow they 
passed, while Frake drove and 
Imbriano used his eyes; but no 
sign of the other trad or ap- 
peared, except occasicinal tread 
marks. 

'yi-fklY WERE heading south 
and a trifle east (not the 
selenogra[)her’s east, but Irjt of 
south) toward a spot where a 
small crater breaks hloretus’ 
southern rim. Here, according 
to Ingersoll’s report, he had 
found a pass out of the walled 
plain which was possible for 
the tractors. , 'The pursuers 
reached the area in a reason- 
able time, and found no diffi- 
culty in tracing the path, 
though there was no way of be- 
ing sure whether the tracks 
had been left on the original 
trip or only a few hours be- 
fore. The driving was hard on 
the nerves; grades were steep 
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along the way, and steeper to 
either side. They eventually 
reached the top, skirted the 
five-mile crater, made a last 
radio check with the ship, and 
were about to break line-of- 
sight contact with their friends 
when Kinclten suddenly inter- 
rupted Wesley’s routine ac- 
knowledgement of their call. 

“AI!” his voice came through 
clearly, with no attempt to 
cover its owner’s anxiety. 
“We’ve found what was done 
to the ship. You may have to 
come back — listen. The upper 
manual safeties on the main 
tank were both opened — we 
can’t tell when — and left that 
way. We don’t know how much 
water we lost from evapora- 
tion, and we can’t get the 
valves closed. Any ideas?” 

Detzel snatched the micro- 
phone from the doctor, who 
had been handling communica- 
tions. 

“The tanks were completely 
.full, initially. We never touched 
them on landing. With those 
valves wide, the water would 
have boiled — we should have 
felt the vibration if we were in 
the ship. It must have been 
done while Ingersoll was on 


watch. Boiling water would 
spatter into the vents, and per- 
haps outside them, and as the 
evaporation pulled heat from 
it it would freeze. The valves 
are probably jammed with ice. 

“You may not have lost 
much from the tanks, since a 
layer of ice would have formed 
.sooner or later on the surface 
and cut down the evaporation 
rate. That must be what made 
the ship so cold — evaporation 
into a vacuum. I should think 
you could free the valves by 
melting the ice — you may 
have to do some improvising 
with electric heaters, but it 
shouldn’t be difficult. When 
you get the valves shut, keep 
the main thermostat up the 
way I left it. When the ship 
temperature really starts to 
climb, the ice inside the tanks 
will have melted and you can 
reset it to make the place com- 
fortable. With liquid in the 
tanks, you can compute the 
amount of juice from the read- 
ing of any of the static pres- 
sure gauges — preferably Num- 
ber One, the lowest. There’s a 
table in my kit for turning 
pressure readings into quantity 
for that tank under various ac- 
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celeration conditions. We’d 
better go on, it seems to me. 
Whether or not there’s enough 
juice left to get us home 
doesn’t make much difference 
in what we can do about it.” 

Imbriano interrupted. “Why 
go on, though? Ingersoll must 
have been raving mad to pull 
that trick. It would doom him 
as surely as it does us, if too 
much water really boiled from 
the tank. He’s probably driven 
himself over a cliff or opened 
his cab with his helmet off by 
this time, anyway!” 

O ONE IN the cab really 
heard Kinchen’s answer to 
this. It came through, but it 
came through mixed with an- 
other voice. It was a dry, clear 
voice, enunciated so perfectly 
that the words were plain even 
mixed with those of Kinchen, 
and clear enough to permit the 
mocking overtones to be 
grasped. All three listeners got 
every word of it; none of them 
could remember afterward 
what Kinchen had been saying 
at the same moment. 

“That sounds like our good 
doctor!” the mocking voice 
came. “The doctor who knows 


so much. The doctor' who 
shouldn’t really have come to 
the moon at all, since he knows 
so much about it — knows it 
hasn’t any life, and knows it 
hasn’t any water. Such a smart 
.fellow! And he feels sure I’ve 
killed myself, so that I won’t 
have to starve on the moon 
like the others, because of 
course that dope Ingersoll 
could never find anything on 
the moon to replace water lost 
from the tanks! Oh, no!” 

“Tell me. Dr. Imbriano, how 
do you manage to live with 
your own brilliance? Doesn’t 
it overwhelm you at times? Of 
course, you’re right about one 
thing — you ought to go back. 
You won’t get to water with 
the fuel you have. I can wait, 
wait until you’re gone, and 
fuel up my tractor and come 
back, and refill the ship’s 
tank, too. And I can take off 
for Earth with a very sick 
group of friends, and they just 
might die en route, and be jet- 
tisoned in space, so no one 
could ever tell just what they 
died of. And maybe they were 
a little crazy, because they 
destroyed my life specimens — 
don’t you think that’s a reason- 
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able chain of events, you self- 
righteous, pompous, know-it- 
all? Don’t you?” Ingersoll’s 
voice fell silent, and the men 
in the cab looked at each oth- 
er. 

“He’s really gone!” mut- 
tered Detzel. “Plant life — 
which I could and did swallow 
— but now water, which I cer- 
tainly can’t.’’ 

His attention was attracted 
by Kinchen’s voice, asking why 
the tractor had stopped broad- 
casting. Evidently IngersoH’s 
waves were not reaching the 
ship, which was hardly surpris- 
ing. Detzel extended the micro- 
phone to the doctor, 'so that he 
could explain what had hap- 
pened, but Imbriano shook his 
head impatiently. Pie was ob- 
viously bothered by something, 
and didn’t want his thoughts in- 
terrupted, so Detzel himself ex- 
plained to the commander. 
Kinchen listened silently. 

“If he’s really out of range, 
you might as well come back,” 
he said when the engineer had 
finished. “I wish those fellows 
who gave us all the tests before 
takeoff had been able to pick 
that up. We’ve lost one man, 
may lose nine more, and the 


project itself can’t possibly be 
completed now. All that’s over 
and above the fact that I liked 
Ingersoll.” 

T^ETZEL was about to ac- 
knowledge the order when 
the doctor held up a hand im- 
periously. 

“Wait!” he exclaimed. “Can 
he possibly be out of range of 
the tractor yet, if we can hear 
him on the radio?” 

“It’s hard to be sure, with- 
out knowing how far from a 
straight line the ground will 
force us to go, but I’d say it 
was unlikely. Why?” 

“Beacuse we’ll have to get 
him — have to. He’s not crazy 
the way you think. I’m no psy- 
chologist, I admit, but I think 
I know what’s wrong, and it’s 
my fault. Sure, he’s a bit para- 
noid — but I rode him too hard. 
If anything pushed him over 
the edge into this nonsense, it 
was the way I treated him — 
you could read that, in the way 
he was talking just now. I’m 
the one he’s down on, and — 
well, let’s not go into it. We’ve 
got to get him.” 

“I can’t see it,” retorted 
Frake. “What difference does 
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the cause make? Even if you 
feel guilty, and want to rescue 
him, what difference does it 
make if he’s killed us all? I 
don’t blame you, but. . 

“That’s not it — at least, not 
all of it. Sure, I feel pretty rot- 
ten about what I’ve done to 
Milt, but that’s not the whole 
story. He’s not raving mad. He 
wants revenge on me. How can 
he get it unless he’s telling the 
truth about the water?” 

'^HERE was a moment of si- 
lence; then Detzel spoke. 

“Either you’re speaking from 
knowledge ’way outside my 
field, or you’re filling in a 
graph with a lot of guesswork, 
or you’re nuttier than Inger- 
soll,” he remarked. “Just how 
do you get the notion of water 
on the moon? Every part of the 
blasted rock ball gets above the 
boiling point of water, or even 
what the boiling point would 
be at sea level on Earth. And 
the moon can’t hold any gas 
with a molecular weight of less 
than about sixty. Hydrate min- 
erals like gypsum form from 
the evaporation of salt solu- 
tions, and if the moon ever had 
any lakes or seas I’ll drink an 


equivalent quantity as soon as 
it’s proved.” 

“Never mind the cosmology,” 
snapped Imbriano. “It’s irrel- 
evant. Ingersoll, remember, is 
a geologist. I don’t think he’s 
a very good one, and it’s my 
own fault that I didn’t keep 
that to myself. But he’s not a 
complete dope and I never said 
he was. He claims, indirectly, 
that he’s found water. He 
should be competent to know 
whether he has or not. If you 
don’t want to stay on the m(X)n 
to be discovered by the next 
expedition, then get back to 
the controls and start us along 
that trail once more. Ingersoll 
may be really crazy, but I’m 
betting he isn’t. Give me the 
mike.” 

The engineer obeyed, mut- 
tering something about “wi.sh- 
ful thinking,” and started up 
the turbine. Imbriano called 
the commander. 

“We’re not coming back 
just yet,’’ he said. “I can’t ex- 
plain why over the radio. Ex- 
pect us when you hear from 
us.” He snapped the micro- 
phone onto its hook with a ges- 
ture of finality, and settled 
back into his seat with an ex- 
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pression on his face which pre- 
vented either of the others from 
speaking. The tractor nosed its 
way along the small crater rim 
and began to switchback down 
into the incredibly broken 
country between Moretus and 
Short. The trail was clear 
enough, here; most of the 
ground was not only too rough 
for a tractor but too steep for 
dust, and everywhere a vehicle 
could go there was enough 
dust to take its tracks. More 
than once the marks showed 
multiple; evidently Ingersoll 
was retracing his earlier path. 

pOR SOME fifteen miles 
projectile distance, which 
the torturous way made into 
more like forty, they followed 
westward between Moretus and 
Short. Then the trail led up the 
outer slopes of a ten-mile cra- 
ter which overlapped the 
northern rim of Short, and 
down a terrifying ridge where 
the two merged out onto the 
somewhat smoother floor of 
the latter. The trail 'was more 
difficult to see here, but the 
drivers were catching on to 
the logic Ingersoll seemed to 
have used in finding tire pass- 


es; and between this and the 
occasional tracks, they were 
able to follow almost straight 
across the thirty-mile walled 
plain of Short to anoth- 
er intruding pit on its southern 
rim. They sloped up along the 
latter, and eventually emerged 
on the eastern brink of Newton. 
They were perhaps ninety 
miles from the ship in a 
straight line, but had ridden 
considerably more than twice 
that distance. 

The scene below them was 
something Earth could not of- 
fer, and even the moon would 
have had trouble in equalling. 
Newton comes the closest of 
any ringed plain of its size to 
having the entire floor visible 
from one of the walls. Usually 
the far side is well below the 
horizon; but Newton is deep. 
The men were not at the high- 
est point of the rim; that was 
nearby, a four-and-a-half-mile 
peak more impressive than any 
mountain of Earth, since the 
four and a half miles was above 
the nearby plain rather than a 
sea several hundred miles 
away. Even from the point 
where the tractor was parked, 
the drop to the central plain 
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was stomach-wrenching — some- 
thing better than twice the 
depth of Arizona’s Grand Can- 
yon. 

A little ahead of them, the 
wall curved in and descended 
toward and even beyond the 
center of the ring, almost as 
though Newton were two part- 
ly-fused craters. It seemed 
likely that the trail they were 
following would go down this 
way; the fugitive had certainly 
come this way before, and it 
seemed unlikely that he would 
have resisted the temptation to 
make the descent along what 
looked like a God-given path. 


JyJ-ORTH and south the walls 
^ curved westward, finally 
swinging back together and 
meeting some seventy miles 
away. Inside, they alternated 
stretches of appalling steep- 
ness with what amounted to 


broad terraces; on the far side, 
the lowest of these could just 
barely be seen above the bulge 
of the moon’s curvature. The 
curve itself showed plainly on 
the floor of Newton, though 
even allowing for this the 
“plain” was far from level. The 
northern half seemed deeper 


than the southern, carrying on 
to some extent the impression 
of two merged craters; much 
of the deeper floor was invisi- 
ble in the shadow of the north 
rim, the sun being less than fif- 
teen degrees above the northern 
“horizon.” It was less than a 
day past local noon. 

“This is a bad place to park 
if we don’t want Milt to know 
we’re coming,” remarked Dot- 
zel after ab.sorbing the scenery 
for some minutes. “This metal 
buggy must be gleaming all 
over the crater. If he’s any- 
where inside, he must know 
we’re here already.” 

Imbriano didn’t an.swer di- ' 
rectly. He was scanning every 
dark patch he could see with- 
in Newton’s ring with the in- 
fra-red viewer, and the north- 
ern part of the floor was a lot 
to cover with the narrow-field 
instrument. “I should think 
that even a man in a si^ace suit 
would radiate visibly again.st 
that background,” he muttered. 
“It’s cold. Not a flicker on the 
screen, at any gain this thing 
can take. Any metal reflection 
in the sunlight areas?” 

“Nothing so far.” Both the 
other men spoke together. 
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Frake added, “You want a 
spell on that snooper?” 

“All right.” Imbriano re- 
moved his face from the visor, 
and handed the gear forward. 
For some time there was little 
sound as Frake very slowly and 
methodically scanned the im- 
penetrable darkness below. 
Then he stopped, and played 
with the gain control for a mo-- 
ment or two. 

“That should be it,” he said. 
“It’s about the right tempera- 
ture for a condenser radiator. 

I can’t see any motion, but he’s 
a long way ,off — forty miles, 
I’d guess, though it’s hard to be 
sure when we can’t see the bot- 
tom contour. He could be on a 
hill a lot closer.” 

“Where?” both the others 
asked simultaneously. 

<iCEE THAT peak just com- 
ing up into sunlight on 
the floor, just below another on 
the far rim? There. It’s warm 
enough to show on the screen. 
Now, swing the viewer to the 
right slowly— just a couple of 
degrees — that’s it; you should 
have him.” 

“There’s a spot on the 
screen, all right,” Imbriano ad- 


mitted. “I can’t read these col- 
ors well enough to judge tem- 
perature, but you should know 
this gadget better than I. If 
you say it’s the right tempera- 
ture, it must be Milt. I can’t 
imagine any other source of 
warmth down there. Let’s go.” 

“Which way?” 

“Keep along the trail. I know 
it takes us farther away from 
that radiation source, but I 
can’t see diving straight down 
hill toward it” 

Detzel nodded, started the 
turbine again, and sent the 
vehicle crawling forward. As 
they had expected, the trail led 
out onto the spur which merged 
into the floor miles across the 
plain. It was impossible to fol- 
low rapidly; on the original 
trip, Ingersoll must have been 
amazingly lucky to find the 
way down in the time he had 
been away. It turned out that 
the trail reached the floor well 
before the buttress did, switch- 
ing down the north side so 
they were able to keep the radi- 
ation source in sight nearly to 
the bottom. On the floor itself, 
of course, the curve of the 
moon put the other machine 
below the horizon. 
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The trail now led almost 
straight toward the northern 
shadows; the sun crawled visi- 
bly toward the scarp miles 
above as they advanced. 

“We’re going to need lights 
here,” remarked Frake. 
“There’s reflection from the 
peaks, all right, but I wouldn’t 
trust it to keep us out of a 
crack.” 

Detzel grunted agreement; 
Imbriano was silent. A faint 
memory was crawling up into 
his consciousness. He kept 
sweeping the darkness ahead 
of them, hoping the other trac- 
tor would show on the screen; 
but the minutes crawled by 
with nothing appearing 

'^HE SUN vanished at last. 

The ground about them 
could just be seen in the light 
reflected from the ring of 
peaks, but as Frake had pre- 
dicted, the lights of the tractor 
were needed. If the other ve- 
hicle were still in shadow, it 
must be using lights too; but 
of course these would be almost 
impossible to see unless point- 
ed straight at the pursuers. Im- 
briano kept the viewer in use. 

The ground, when they first 


entered the shadow, was tlie 
typical, dark, dusty lunar 
plain. At first, they saw an 
occasional track; then they 
must have wandered a little off 
the line, for no more of these 
appeared. When Detzel finally 
pointed this out, and asked the 
doctor which way to go, Im- 
briano answered, “As you are. 
Keep angling west, and toward 
the north rim. That’s about 
the direction to the spot where 
he was, and there’s something 
else I want to see, anyway.” 

“You won’t see much with 
these lights,” replied the driver. 
“You’d better wait until the 
sun gets here. It looks as 
though we might be wailing, 
anyway; turbine juice is run- 
ning low. We’re about lo the 
halfway mark on the gauge, 
and there’s a big hill lo climb 
the way back.” Imbriano 
smiled, seemed about to .speak, 
but didn’t. 

Then, slowly, the ground 
changed. Its color under the 
lights was paler, as though 
more feldspar were showing in 
the predominantly basaltic 
rock, and the doctor began to 
nod slowly. At last the surface 
seemed almost white. 
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“Bear a little to the left — 
five degrees or so,” he said 
abruptly. Detzel obeyed with- 
out asking why, and silence fell 
again for another ten minutes. 
Then something appeared on 
the ground ahead. 

“Tracks!” exclaimed Frake, 
the first to see them. “We’ve 
found the trail again!” 

“I thought we’d be pretty 
sure to cross it,’’ Imbriano said 
quietly, “and of course, it 
would show up well here.” 

“Why of course? Because 
the dust is so light-colored? I’m 
suiprised it’s deep enough, on 
this flat surface. The trail looks 
almost like marks in snow.” 

“Uh-huh.” Imbriano drawled 
the answer in a manner which 
would not have been tolerated 
even in a child actor, but the 
tone got his hearers’ attention. 
They whirled in their seats to 
face him. 

“Are you implying it really 
is snow?” gasped Detzel. 

itpYES FRONT, driver. I 
am too much of an igno- 
ramus to dare imply anything. 
I think I owe Milt Ingersoll a 
profound apology, though. If 
one of you will switch on the 


radio. I’ll try to make it. He 
might be close enough for dif- 
fraction to get him even if he 
isn’t quite line-of-sight from 
here.” 

“Wait a minute.” Detzel 
made no move toward the ra- 
dio. “I don’t care what the 
stuff out there looks like. If 
it has a boiling point much be- 
low that of feldspar. I’ll melt 
and drink it. You know as well 
as I that even ice lias a re- 
spectable vapor pressure near 
its freezing point, and when 
the sun gets on his stuff it’s a 
darned sight hotter than the 
freezing point of ice.” 

“Minor catch, Al. When 
does the sun get on it?” 

“Why — in the daytime, of 
course. It . . . ” 

“I hate to be a party poop- 
er, but isn’t it daytime right 
now, on this part of the moon? 
Correct me if I’m wrong.” 

Detzel whistled gently. 
“You’re right. Some of this 
shadow would get light when 
the sun was farther east or 
west, but most of it, right 
against the wall particularly — 
but wait. What about seasonal 
changes?” 

“On the moon? With its 
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axis about one degree from the 
perpendicular to its heliocentric 
orbit? Sorr 3 c I don’t know how 
permanent that axial orienta- 
tion is — with all the perturba- 
tions there must be — but ITl 
bet it hasn’t wandered very far 
from its present line since the 
moon’s rotation matched its 
geocentric revolution. Some of 
this area may have been dark 
for only a few thousand or a 
few million years, but right in 
against the cliffs it’s been more 
like two or three billion, I ex- 
pect” 

“I see what Milt didii’t like 
about jmu. You’re too darned 
right. .Ml right, I concede, I’ll 
drink the stuff. But wait a 
minute. Granting that it could 
stay here, how did it get here? 
I don’t buy rain, springs, frost, 
dew, rivers, or any other nor- 
mal way.” 

“You’d better not drink it. I 
expect it’s ice only by courtesy. 
I wouldn’t be surprise if a good 
healthy lacing of ammonia and 
perhaps methane were there as 
well as water. As far as how 
goes, I don’t really know. But 
as a working guess, the moon 
must have passed through 
quite a few comet tails in the 


last couple of billion years.” 

“But comet tails are thin — 
a ton to the million miles of 
length, or something like 
that ...” 

“Two billion years is a long 
time. But I don’t insist on that. 

I haven’t tried to work it out 
quantitatively, and wouldn’t Ih- 
able to get an answer if I did 
try. Maybe the solar system 
went through a nebula or .some- 
thing — I don’t know. 1 just say 
there’s something like snow out 
there, and Ingersoll seems to 
have convinced himself that’s 
what it is, judging by his re- 
marks a few hours ago. That’s 
why I say — give me the radio. 
I want to apologize to him.” 
Detzel obeyed in dazed silence, 
and Imbriano sent a call puls- 
ing out over the crater floor, 
but there was no answer. He 
stopped after a few minutes, 
judging that he either wasn’t 
being heard or was being 
snubbed, and they kept on 
along the trail. 

IV 

ERHAPS an hour later, 
after several more unan- 
swered calls, they reached 
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a spot where something seemed 
to have happened. There was 
a dark patch of irregular shape 
on the “snow.” The white de- 
ix)sit was now some half an 
inch deep on the plain; but 
here it seemed to have been 
cleared away. The edges of the 
bare region were sharp and 
well defined, though irregular. 
The men all reached the same 
conclusion at the same time; 

I hey had all shovelled too many 
snowy driveways to be fooled 
here. 

“He scraped the stuff up to 
put in his tank!” exclaimed 
brake. “That’s what he meant 
about water, all right — though 
he’ll spend a good long time 
getting up enough to make 
much impression on the ship’s 
tank, I should think. But hadn’t 
we better do the same? Our 
own fluid gauge is reading low- 
er than I really like, at this 
distance from Moretus.” 

“How about it, Al?” asked 
Tmbriano. “Suppose this stuff 
is largely ammonia and/or 
methane? What would happen 
if we used it in the tractor?” 

“Either one is all right so far 
a.s straight theory goes,” Bet- 
hel replied carefully. “They’re 


both low-boiling, low molecu- 
lar weight compounds which 
would operate perfectly well in 
a turbine. I’m just afraid they 
might be a little too low boil- 
ing. That would cut down effi- 
ciency, and at our working 
temperature their vapor pres- 
sures might be too much for 
our tank.” 

“I was afraid of that. Is 
there any way we can make 
sure, safely?” 

“I should think so. There 
are safety valves on the tanks 
— after all, even water is apt 
to get pretty hot if the tractor 
stands in the sun for long. The 
regular relief valves might keep 
things safe, but I could ease 
off their springs a bit to make 
them safer. If we don’t put too 
much of the stuff in at once, 
we might get away with it. Af- 
ter all, Ingersoll seems to 
have.” 

SEEMS to have load- 
the stuff. We don’t 
know that he got away with 
it,” responded the doctor, dry- 
ly. “I suggest, Al, that we qui- 
etly put one pinch of the stuff 
in the tank and see what hap- 
pens — in fact, could we draw 
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a bucket or can or something 
of water from the tank and put 
our pinch of snow in that, at 
some distance from the trac- 
tor? I admit I’d be happier 
that way.” 

“I guess a cup of water 
would last long enough- for 
that. We’ll try, anyway.” The 
three men donned their helmets, 
pumped a reasonable fraction 
of the cab’s air into the low- 
pressure economy tank, and 
opened up. Detzel found a pa- 
per drinking cup and stepped 
out, making his way around to 
the trailer which carried the 
fluid tank. There he bent, held 
the cup under a stop-cock, and 
quickly opened and closed the 
latter. Water squirted out vio- 
lently; it was warm enough to 
have a vapor pressure of sev- 
eral centimeters of mercury. 
The stream of liquid hit the 
cup and splashed, but enough 
remained inside to be useful. 
Detzel grimaced behind bis 
face plate. 

“Offends my economical 
soul,” he remarked, staring at 
the bubbling, frothing liquid. 

“You’ll be wasting more if 
you don’t get moving,” retort- 


ed Frake. “Get some of that 
snow in before everything 
boils away.” 

Detzel obeyed. He took a 
small scraper from its place on 
the side of the trailer and 
walked over to the edge of the 
clear area. He set the cup on 
the ground where the men 
could see it; Frake was hold- 
ing the beam of a flashlight on 
the scene. He picked up a bit 
of the snowy material on the 
end of the scraiper, and tipped 
it into the cup. 

The results were spectacular; 
as Imbriano said a moment lat- 
er, “Water holds quite a bit of 
latent heat, doesn’t , it?” The 
contents of the cup fountained 
skyward and failed to return, 
fading into invisible vapor be- 
fore the moon’s feeble gravity 
could do much about it. The 
cup itself was intact, but the 
fact was rather surprising to 
the witnesses. 

“I don’t think any valves 
made will take that, or let the 
tank take it,” Detzel remarked. 
“I’m afraid we’ll have to de- 
pend on what’s still in the 
tank to get us back to the 
ship.” 
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ti'^THAT?” Even Imbriano 
was startled to hear the 
dry voice of Ingersoll in his 
headset once more. “What? 
Can’t the brilliant doctor solve 
such a simple problem? Even 
when he just mentioned the 
answer? But of course, you 
have a slight disadvantage. 
You have only one fuel tank, 
liaven’t you? I very carelessly 
brought the spare with me. It 
was empty when I filled it with 
snow, friends — no water. No 
stored heat to speak of. I’ve 
packed the snow into it, and 
we’ll just let it melt very slow- 
ly, and the methane can evap- 
orate quietlj^ through the 
valves, and the ammonia stay 
in solution if it wants. . . 

“I’ll tell you what, good doc- 
tor- why don’t you just dump 
all your water out of that 
tank? Then in a little while 
it will be cool enough to take 
the snow safely, and you can 
go back to starve with your 
friends — for you can’t catch 
me, can you? I have two tanks, 
and that makes tire big differ- 
ence, doesn’t it? I’m going, by 
the way, and I’m sure you can 
see me with your instruments, 
but you can’t follow. You don’t 


dare go any way but back to 
Moretus, do you? Of course, 
I’m not going far either — I’m 
not going to take this tank out 
into sunlight for a rvhile — but 
you don’t dare even chase me 
around in circles, do you? Fuel 
is getting a little short.” 

He broke off as abruptly as 
he had started. The drivers 
looked at the doctor. He 
shrugged invisibly in his suit, 
and led the way back Inside 
the cab. There, wdth air once 
more about them and their hel- 
mets off, Frake finally spoke 
up. 

“Well? Was he right?” He 
was looking at Imbriano as he 
spoke. 

“I’m not the engineer,” the 
doctor said wearily. “So far as 
I can see, he is perfectly lyght. 
Personally, I’m optimistic 
about the fuel in the ship’s 
tanks. I don’t think we could 
possibly have lost much before 
the ice layer formed. But that 
doesn’t make me any happier 
about Ingersoll.” 

“Maybe we’d better tell him 
about the ice stopping the 
evaporation,” suggested Frake. 

“You do it. He certainly 
wouldn’t believe me,” the doc- 
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tor replied wearily. Frake toolc 
the microphone. • 

CALLED IngersoH’s 
name several times, with- 
out answer; then he told about 
the freezing in the tank, sure 
that the other was listening. He 
ended with an air of frankness. 

“I admit we don’t know 
there’s enough to get us home,” 
he said, “but you know I’m 
talking sense when I say 
there’s a good chance of it. If 
you want to take that chance, 
just stay where you are and 
watch. You can probably see 
the takeoff from here. You’ll 
know about when it will be — 
you can guess how long it will 
take us to get back. We’re 
starting now. You can stay or 
come, as you please.” 

He hung up the microphone, 
and Detzel started the tractor 
out toward the sunlight, slant- 
ing back toward the foot of the 
trail leading down from the 
rim. Imbriano rode with his 
head turned over his right 
shoulder, in the general direc- 
tion that he believed the oth- 
er vehicle to be. There was no 
sound from the radio. 

But it was Detzel who first 


saw the other machine, and 
called their attention to it. It 
was parallelling their course, 
half a mile to the north, and 
gradually pulling ahead of 
them. It was just barely visi- 
ble; almost all that could be 
seen was scattered light from 
its lenses, and the streak of il- 
lumination stretching over the 
ground ahead of it. Detzel 
took the microphone 

“Glad you’re coming, Milt,” 
he called. “Want to lead? You 
must know this road enough 
better than we do, .so you can 
go faster safely.” There was a 
brief pause. 

“All right. Pull over this way, 
and fall in behind me.” The 
voice had lost all trace of emo- 
tion. Detzel slanted obt'diently 
to the left, and relaxed a trifle 
- — he had been giving close 
thought to the problem of navi- 
gation. Imbriano did not; and 
it was just as well. 

'T'HEY WERE a scant hun- 
dred yards from the other 
machine, and were just about 
able to make it out in the light 
reflected from the mountains, 
when Detzel’s attention was 
jerked back to full operational 
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level. With a turn that threat- 
ened to snap the couplings of 
its trailers, Ingersoll’s tractor 
was whipping aroiund; its lights 
glared directly into their eyes, 
and Imbriano and F r a k e 
ducked instinctively. Fortu- 
nately, Detzel’s reactions were 
of a more constructive nature; 
he wrenched their own vehicle 
to the right, and managed to 
avoid the first charge. 

“Get your helmets on!” he 
.snapped to the others. “Then 
take the wheel, Bill, while I do 
mine. If he even grazes us 
there’ll be no air in this cab!” 

“We can outrun him. He’s 
pulling ' a bigger load,” the 
dwtor pointed out as he fitted 
his helmet in place. 

“We could on the straight — 
but we’re not sure we can go 
straight. If an3mne knows the 
crevas.ses around here, it’s In- 
gersoll, not me.” 

“Even he shouldn’t know 
them too well. He can’t have 
spent all his time exploring 
cracks,” Frake put in optimis- 
tically. 

“He doesn’t have to know 
them at all to have a big ad- 
vantage,” snapped Detzel. 
“The sad fact is that we’re go- 


ing first. If we can keep going, 
he can. We can keep ahead 
just as long as I don’t have to 
detour.” 

“Head out into the sun- 
light!” cried Imbriano. “He 
won’t dare take that trailer of 
snow out there. It would boil 
too fast.” 

“We don’t know what he’d 
dare. It’s a metal tank, and 
would take a while to heat up. 
And if he’s willing to risk his 
own life in a collision, he can’t 
be very rational anyway. I’m 
already on the way toward 
sunlight, in case you hadn’t no- 
ticed.” 

“Put on more juice! He’s 
catching up!” called Frake. 
Detzel tried, but the turbine 
was already whirling at its 
.safe limit. 

“Something’s wrong. Our 
trailer must be dragging,” he 
snapped. “We didn’t take time 
to service it properly before we 
set out on this junket.” 

“That’s not it. I can see now. 
The -back right tire is flat. Ei- 
ther it picked a gruesome time 
to hit something sharp, or 
Milt nicked it on that first 
pass.” 
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iijF WE CAN’T outrun him, 
we’ll have to outmaneuver 
him,” grunted Detzel. “We 
should still be able to make 
tighter turns than he can, tire 
or no tire. Tell me when he’s 
about twenty yards back.” 

“He’s closer than that al- 
ready, I’d say, though it’s 
hard to be sure with the lights 
right in my eyes.” Detzel’s 
answer was another twist to 
the right. At the same moment, 
Imbriano started the economy 
pump, since they all had their 
helmets sealed by this time. 
Neither of the others noticed; 
Detzel would probably have** 
objected to the waste of power 
if he had. 

The turn was almost, but not 
quite, successful. The other ma- 
chine grazed the rear of their 
trailer, some projection on it 
ripping their other back tire. 
Fortunately, the fuel tank in 
front made the trailer’s center 
of gravity a trifle ahead of the 
middle pair of wheels, so it 
didn’t settle too badly on the 
back ones except under acceler- 
ation; but the additional flat- 
ting of the middle tires added 
quite a bit of drag. 

For a moment, it looked as 


though Detzel might be over- 
coming this disadvantage. He 
held his turn, and the other 
train was unable to match it, 
as he had hoped. .Slowly he 
drew ahead; then he was par- 
allel, going the other way; 
then drawing up behind as he 
lapped Ingersoll. Then they 
were travelling only a yard or 
two away from the back trail- 
er of the other machine, and 
matching its angular speed. As 
they reached this pKtint, Imbri- 
ano opened the door by his 
seat and swung out. 

For a moment, neither of the 
others noticed. By the time 
they did, he was climbing 
across the back of the cab and 
almost within reach of Inger- 
soll’s rear trailer. He reached, 
but couldn’t quite make it. 

“Closer, Al,” he snapped. 
The others heard his voice, 
didn’t for a moment realize 
where he was since the suit ra- 
dios gave little indication of 
distance, and Detzel obeyed 
without asking why. Then 
Frake looked back, discovered 
the doctor missing, and after 
a moment located him. 

“Doc! You idiot!” he cried. 
The call distracted Detzel, but 
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fortunately not enough to dis- 
turb his driving. “What’s the 
matter?” he asked without 
taking his eyes from the other 
vehicle. 

“Doc’s climbing onto Milt’s 
trailer! He’s nuts!” 

a CHUT UP, stupid!” Im- 
briano’s voice came. 
“Well, never mind. It’s too 
late now.” Frake had forgotten 
that they were now using the 
suit radios, and Ingersoll could 
hear anything they said. The 
d(x:tor, with secrecy at an end, 
addressed the geologist direct- 
ly- 

“Here I am. Milt. Right on 
your rear trailer. Any ideas 
about how to run into me 
now? You might as well leave 
the other tractor alone. Getting 
it won’t get me, will it?” 

Tile answer that came back 
was un|)rintable, except for the 
concluding .sentence: “Anyone 
who helps you needs squash- 
ing, tiKi.” The larger train 
swerved away and slowed 
down, trying to bring Detzel 
ahead, but the engineer was 
alert and held his position to 
•Ih-e other’s right rear. 

Imbriano, holding firmly to 


the body of the trailer, spoke 
again. “Don’t waste too much 
fuel. Milt. You may find you 
don’t have much to spare, af- 
ter all.” He began to crawl 
forward along the train as he 
finished speaking. The bodies 
of the vehicle were mostly emp- 
ty — they never knew why In- 
gersoll had taken so many — 
and the spare tank containing 
the snow was bolted to the 
front of the second one in line. 
The tank on the first was, of 
course, actually in service. 

Reaching dangerously 
around the snow tank, Imbri- 
ano found the pin of the coup- 
ling which connected the trail- 
er to the one in front, and 
pulled. 

He was unable to move it; 
there was too much tension on 
the coupling as long as the 
tractor was pulling. There were 
several cases on the front trail- 
er, h o w e V e r — probably the 
missing food — which prevented 
Ingersoll from seeing what the 
doctor was doing; and this un- 
certainty led the geologist to 
solve the other’s problem for 
him. 

Thinking that Imbriano was 
damaging his precious reserve 
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tank, Ingersoll began alternate- 
ly braking and accelerating in 
an effort to shake him off. 
This was nearly successful, but 
it also enabled the doctor to 
work the pin free after a few 
cycles, since each time the push 
changed to a pull or vice versa 
there w'as an instant when it 
was loose. At last he got it out, 
and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the tractor and front trail- 
er bound away from him as In- 
gersoll applied power once 
more. 

'yHE GEOLOGIST realized 
instantly what had hap- 
pened, cut around in as tight a 
circle as he could to bring his 
lights on the trailers and Ini- 
briano, and stopped. He evi- 
dently wasn’t ready to come 
out; it was too dark to see in- 
side his cab — especially past his 
lights — but the pause suggested 
that he was helmeting up and 
pumping back his air. Imbriano 
assumed that he was preparing 
to come out, anyway, and 
thought of a delaying m.ove. 

“Just a minute. Milt — don’t 
come out yet. If I see your cab 
door oi>en, you’ll see this stop- 
cock do the same thing. How 


about it?” Imbriano had , his 
gloved hand on the bottom tank 
drain. 

For a moment there was si- 
lence. Then, “Go ahead and 
open it. Here I come!” 

The doctor couldn’t see the 
cab door open beyond the 
lights, but he wasn’t looking 
anyway. He carefully opened 
the stopcock and sprang back, 
expecting a jet of vapor com- 
parable to the one from the 
cup not long before. He was 
watching for it so anxiously 
that he almost didn’t see Inger- 
soll coming, for the watching 
job took no longer than he had 
expected. Nothing happened. 

Fortunately for the doctor, 
Ingersoll had seen the whole 
thing, and he came to a stop 
beside the trailer and laughed. 

“Smart boy. Doc. I suppose 
you expected the stuff to boil 
right out and leave me .strand- 
ed, didn’t jmu? You didn’t re- 
member that the tank has nev- 
er been in the sun since it was 
filled, and it had no water in 
it, and had been out of the sun- 
light long enough to cool down 
even before it was filled. Where 
did you expect the energy to 
come from? Or doesn’t the 
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medical profession believe in 
conservation of energy? Why, 
you little. . his language be- 
came profane and irrelevant 
once more, and he made a leap 
in Imbriano’s direction. 

The doctor had plenty of 
time to get out of the way; and 
his own leap took him out of 
the direct beams of the head- 
lights, so that for a moment he 
effectively vanished. Ingersoll 
started to follow; then a flash 
of rea.son crossed his mind, and 
he headed back for the cab of 
his own tradtor. He got the 
idea more ciuickly than any of 
the others, and made it with 
{>lenty of time. He bad left the 
turbine idling, .so there was no 
delay in starting, and neither 
the d(x:tor nor Frake, who had 
also leaped from their tractor 
the moment Detzel brought it 
to a halt, had a chance to get 
alx>ard Ingersoll’s. 

“Get back with All” called 
Imbriano. “Get back in the 
tractor, and keep it out of the 
way. I’m safe enough. Maybe 
he’ll cool down enough to rea- 
.son with after he’s made a few 
passes at me. Unless he’s taught 
that machine to jump, he’ll nev- 
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er catch a man on foot with 
it!” 

Frake agreed, though his 
words were nearly drowned in 
another flood of language from 
Ingersoll. Imbriano was 
promptly given the opportuni- 
ty of proving his claim that he 
could keep out of the way of a 
Tractor. 

priS IMAGINATION sup- 
plied the thunderous tur- 
bine whine which the lunar 
vacuum could not transmit. 
Some sound, but not much, 
came through tracks, ground, 
and feet; but practically, the 
chase might have been recorded 
on an old silent film. Frake, 
later, claimed he was surprised 
not to see subtitles; but his 
sense of humor was not very 
subtle. 

Imbriano was not feeling 
humorous at all. He was able 
to dodge, all right, but it was 
not very easy, and he was 
afraid Of leaping too far. A 
bad landing could be disas- 
trous, since not very much has 
to go wrong with a space suit 
to kill its occupant. After a few 
passes which would have won 
very little applause in a Spjinish 
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bull-ring but were quite as ex- 
citing for Imbriano as he 
wished, it occurred to him that 
Ingersol! might be a little slow- 
er if the dodging were being 
done around his precious re- 
serve tank. Accordingly, the 
doctor made his next leap or 
two in this direction, and be- 
gan playing tag around the 
stranded trailers. 

He was still hoping that In- 
gersoll might cool down and be 
reasonable; but there was no 
sign of such an event, and he 
couldn’t think of anything to_ 
say that might have a calming 
effect. Throughout the whole 
affair, he had been w’orried by 
the feeling of guilt he had ex- 
pressed earlier, and the worry 
may have slowed him down — 
certainly some of his escapes 
were narrower than they need- 
ed to be. 

Then a different feeling be- 
gan to take hold of him. How- 
ever reasonable Ingersoll’s orig- 
inal resentment may have been, 
this grimly-determined effort 
to repay unpleasantness and 
discourtesy with murder was 
going a little too far. Imbriano’s 
symoathv and guilt-feeling be- 
gan to give way to resentment 


and anger; his temper, never 
outstandingly good, was wear- 
ing thin. He w'as thinking, now, 
in terms of force rather than 
persuasion. 

But that did him little good; 
granted that a man on foot 
could keep from being harmed 
by the man in a tractor, there 
seemed nothing whatever he 
could do on the offensive. Cer- 
tainly Imbriano could think of 
nothing. He kept as clo.se as 
he could to the stranded trail- 
er, answered the questions of 
Detzel and Frake as reassur- 
ingly as his brea’fh permitted, 
and kept moving. He didn’t 
get onto the trailer itself; lat- 
er he convinced himself, with- 
out much trouble, that his own 
subconscious kept him off. 

■yHE END of the contest 
w’as, in one w'ay, something 
of an anticlimax. Imbriano had 
thought of nothing brilliant; 
Frake and Detzel had made no 
contribution; and Ingersoll had 
shown no sign of giving up 
when the whole situation 
changed— instantly and with- 
out warning. 

The doctor had suffered his 
closest shave yet, just barely 
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escaping the charging treads, 
and had ducked around the 
front end of the train to its 
right side. Ingersoll made his 
closest turn thus far, cutting a 
trifle left to get his single at- 
tached trailer clear and then 
swinging around so as almost to 
graze the front of the motion- 
less one. There was no colli- 
sion; Detzel had his lights on 
the scene at the moment, and 
he. Frake, and Imbriano him- 
self were all certain that noth- 
ing solid touched the stranded 
vehicle. Imbriano, who was ac- 
tually touching it at the time, 
was sure he would have felt the 
impact. 

Nevertheless, something hap- 
pened. It was not an explosion 
— at least, not exactly so. The 
tank which had been filled 
with “snow” opened almost de- 
liberately, and sprayed over 
everything in front of it a furi- 
ously boiling, dense, misty va- 
por which glowed a bright 
blue-green, dazzling even 
against the background of the 
brilliantly-sunlit mountains. It 
covered Ingersoll’s cab com- 
pletely; and blinded by the 
featureless glare, he brought 
his machine to a stop. That was 


enough for Detzel, who had 
been waiting for any sort of 
opportunity. He hurled his own 
tractor toward the other, an- 
gled it across Ingersoll’s front 
so that the geologist was 
cramped between Detzel’s 
tractor and the detached trail- 
ers. Flis own trailer, still at- 
tached, prevented him from 
backing without making a 
“cut’’ which his front end was 
not free to do. Ingersoll, or 
rather his machine, was pinned 
completely. Getting the man 
himself, at odds of three to one 
with the one under a steering 
wheel, was not too difficult. 

HY HOPE they can straighten 
him out on Earth,” Imbri- 
ano said soberly to Kinchen a 
dozen hours later. “He’s way 
beyond me. He had made a real 
discovery there in Newton — ■ 
he must have made it on the 
first trip, to have planned the 
second as he did. Instead of 
reporting it, and getting all the 
credit be seems to have wanted 
so badly, he pulls this incredi- 
bly complex trick. It’s like a 
kid who’s daydreamed all the 
details of a party he’s going to 
attend, and flies into a tantrum 
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when the facts .don’t follow 
his imagined program. I think 
Milt planned the plant discov- 
ery before we ever left Earth 
— he must have, to have 
brought the lichens with him 
— and wasn’t quick enough 'on 
the uptake to throw the game 
aside when he made the real 
discovery. Life moved too fast 
for him. 

“Of course, it moved too 
fast for me, too. I still can’t 
see what happened to his tank, 
back there. As far as I can 
see, he was perfectly right 
about the snow still being solid 
and there not being enough en- 
ergy to do anything.” 

“You surprise me,” grunted 
Kinchen. 

“Why?” asked the doctor. 

“Your admitting that you 
don’t know.” Imbriano flushed, 
started an angry retort, then 
calmed down. 

“Don’t rub it in, Chief. I 
feel enough of a heel already. 
I suppose it was that which 
helped push Milt as far as he 
went. I don’t say I’ll stop it, be- 
cause habits are hard to break, 
but I’ll trj^ What did happen 
to the snow, though?” 

“I don’t know, either,” the 


astronomer replied. “It will 
take analysis to make sure. I 
think, though, that your sug- 
gestion about the snow collect- 
ing from space — nebular ma- 
terial, comet’s tails, or w'hat 
have you — is probably right. 
But it isn’t — or a lot of it 
isn’t — nice plain water, am- 
monia, and methane. 

U'T'HERE’S a lot of radia- 
tion in space, and a lot of 
innocent molecules floating 
around there get knocked 
apart. What you have left is 
radicals — highly-reactive frag- 
ments of molecules: NH, OH, 
C^, CH2, and so on. I _suppose 

equilibrium temperature there 
in Newton’s permanent shadow 
can’t be more than twenty or 
Ihirty degrees absolute, so the 
radicals were “frozen” — held 
below even their very low ac- 
tivation temperature. I’m a lit- 
tle surprised you were able to 
run the tractors over the stuff 
safely — but I suppose the 
treads were pretty cold by the 
time you got there. 

“As for what finally touched 
off that tank, my guess w'ould 
be the exhaust from Milt’s 
safety valves. You say he was 
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running the machine full blast 
for several minutes, and. even 
in that environment it wouldn’t 
take what water he had left 
very long to heat up— rafter all, 
it must have been more than 
half gone by then anyway.” 

“It was,” confirmed Detzel. 
“We transferred it to our own 
tank, and didn’t manage to 
fill up even then. Without it, 
we’d have walked the last fif- 
ly miles back here.” 

“Well, that’.” my hypothesis, 
then. I’m glad we don’t have 
to salvage some of that snow 
for the .ship, though I suppo.se 
we could get away with it — 
add it a tiny bit at a time and 
let it react. The products 
would be useable enough. 
'I'hey’d be largely the water, 
ammonia, and methane Milt 
thought they were. That cleans 
up practically everything, I 
guess.” 
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“Practically?” Imbriano 
was curious. 

Kinchen looked at him nar- 
rowly. “Just how sure are you 
that the plants Ingersoll dis- 
covered are Terrestrial, and 
that he was faking the find?” 

Imbriano hesitated before 
answering. 

“I know what I think, but 
I’ve done enough damage 
broadcasting it already,” he 
said at last. “I wish some of 
those specimens had been 
saved, and I certainly wish I’d 
had a chance to see what ex- 
posure to moon conditions did 
to those I put out. If they’d 
survived, or even formed via- 
ble spores ...” 

“They’d have been auite rad- 
ical, wouldn’t they?” asked 
Frake. 

He wondered why he, was 
sent to look for more lichens. 
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No one, hut no one, could have dreamed 
the fantastic explanation of this gor- 
geous blonde’s behavior at the bar. No 
one but . . . 


STOOD before the gate of 
what must have been the 
slickest house in Bel Air 
and looked again at the card 
in my hand. Delbert Fancil- 
green. Could that really be a 
name? Could a guy with a 
name like that collect enough 
loot to buy the shack I was 
looking at? He couldn’t be a 
Palindrome; or if he was, we 
ought to be taking lessons from 
him, not vice versa. 


Monica must be nuts, I 
thought, as I pushed through 
the gate and went for the door- 
bell. No guy in a set-up like 
that would have any need for 
us. But Monica had said inves- 
tigate, so investigate I did. 

The guy seemed to be a 
regular fellow after all, though 
I still didn’t think he was a 
Palindrome. After the second 
cognac he was calling me 
“Ham” and I was calling him 
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“Del”. Then before I could 
get organized, he came straight 
to the point. 

“So you’re from the Society 
of Palindromes,” he said. 
“Okay, I think you’re all a 
bunch of nuts, but I’ll give you 
the benefit of the doubt. 
What’s your pitch?” 

Just like that. What was my 
pitch? Well, what was my 
pitch? How should I start with 
a guy like that? He alread\’ 
thought I was nuts. Well, okay 
- — so he thought I was nuts; 
I’d show him. I’d give him the 
straight story, then we’d see 
who was nuts and who 
wasn’t. . . 

“I’ll tell you how I got into 
the organization,” I said. 
“Then you can draw your own 
conclusions. But don’t misun- 
der.stand us. We’re not recruit- 
ing members. We don’t want 
anybody who isn’t one of us 
already. We’re just looking for 
people who are palindromic 
and don’t know it.” 

“Okay, okay,” he said im- 
patiently, pouring me another 
cognac. “Get on with the 
pitch.” 

Well, there I was. What else 
could I do but “get on with 
the pitch”? I took a sip of the 
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latest cognac and began to 
talk.._ 

^^NCE 1 was a very gay fel- 
low (I began), the life of 
every party I attended. I could 
stand on one hand, recite the 
alphabet backwards, juggle 
three martini glasses, sing 
ninety-seven verses of Made- 
moiselle de Paris, throw darts 
with my toes, conduct Ror- 
schach Tests on catprints, and 
do innumerable obnoxious card 
tricks. But that was before I 
met the palindromic blonde. 
Now I am nervous, ill-tem- 
pered, and suspicious of every- 
one I meet. I have hot and 
cold flashes. I can’t sleep at 
night, and I have tics in both 
eyes — one at a time of course 
- — all because of the palin- 
dromic blonde. 

(By this time Mr. Fancil- 
green was roaring with laugh- 
ter. I put on my soberest ex- 
pression and waited for him 
to simmer down. Then I con- 
tinued.) 

It all started the night I 
strolled into the Dandy Lion 
for a highball. It was nearly 
midnight, and if I’d half the 
sense of an idiot I’d have gone 
straight home and hit the sack. 


But I didn’t have, so I went 
in, and that’s where I met the 
palindromic blonde. 

(Fancilgreen sort of leaned 
forward at that point and 
eased off on the laughing bit. 
I decided to play up the blonde 
angle.) 

'Y'HIS BLONDE was seated 
near one end of the long 
bar, and three nondescript 
lotharios were ogling her from 
the other end. Man, was she 
wearing a dress! A regular 
skin-tight whammy. 1 didn’t 
blame the bums for ogling. Just 
for meanness though, I spoiled 
their view by grabbing a stool 
in the middle. 

I was just ordering my sec- 
ond Martel and soda when I 
felt something light bounce off 
my cheek. It was a wadded-up 
bar napkin, and it had come 
from my right, the blonde’s 
side. Naturally my romantic 
instinct told me that it was a 
billet-doux, and I spread it out 
carefully to see if it said, ‘Meet 
me at the Cashah,’ or just, 
‘Take me; I’m yours.’ It didn’t 
say anything. 

I glanced at the blonde and 
caught a sort of sweet snarl on 
her otherwise kissable kisser. 
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“Will you please stop tap- 
ping your fingers on the bar?” 
she said, in the dulcet tones of 
a Lucrezia Borgia. “Or try 
using the other hand for a 
while.” 

Now what did that mean, I 
asked myself. Nobody an- 
swered, so I decided to braze 
my way through. “I’m trying 
to jimmy Mars out of his 
orbit,” I said light-heartedly. 
“This other is my Venus hand.” 

She wrinkled her nose at me 
and one of the oglets let out 
with a guffaw. 

(“I mentioned that I was 
usually the life party, didn’t 
I?” Fancilgreen nodded impa- 
tiently and waved me on.) 

with Madame 
Vampira?” I asked 
Stanislaus, the bartender, as 
he brought me a fresh brandy 
and soda. 

“That’s what we’re trying to 
figure out,” he whispered. 
“The boys have been keeping 
score on her. First .she picks 
up her glass in her right hand, 
then in her left, then in her 
right again. Back and forth. 
Back and forth.” 

I shrugged and said, “Is 


that all? Maybe she’s palin- 
dromic. What do you want her 
to do— pick it up in both 
hands?” 

Stanislaus didn’t care for 
that, any more than he cared 
for being called Stanislaus. He 
went back to the oglers’ end of 
the bar. 

I turned my head as surrep- 
titiously as a man with only 
one can do it, and did a little 
ogling myself. I was just in 
time to see the blonde slip a 
bracelet off her left wrist and 
place it on her right. Then she 
re-crossed her legs in the oppo- 
site order. 

I didn’t care which knee was 
on top; I liked them both. But 
the evidence was accumulating 
against her. Changing hands 
with her drink. . .transferring 
her bracelet from one arm to 
the other. . .re-crossing her 
legs. . .howling at me to tap 
the fingers of my other 
hand ... I thought maybe I 
knew her secret. 

I stared down into my glass 
and said somberly, “A palin- 
drome is a word spelled the 
same backwards and for- 
wards.” 

(“I told you I could be the 
life of the party.”) 
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CUDDENLY the room be- 
came quiet. The oglers 
probably figured that now they 
had two nuts to observe. I 
didn’t know what the blonde 
thought — not then, I didn’t. 

“Like radar,” I continued. 
“Or that old classic, Madam, 
I’m Adam — though it’s only a 
pseudo-palindrome, because of 
the misplaced capital letters 
and the apostrophe.” 

A light buzzing began at the 
male end of the bar. The fe- 
male end was quiet. 

“A Palindrome can also be 
a person,” I continued. “A per- 
son who does things backwards 
as well as forwards. A person, 
in fact, who has a compulsion 
to do things backwards.” 

Stanislaus, the bartender, 
moved toward me a few steps. 
I noticed his hand hovering 
over a half-empty bottle of 
Old Something or Other. I 
ignored him. 

“Like a comedian who 
yearns to play Hamlet. Or a 
switch-hitter in baseball. Or 
an opera singer who wants to 
sing popular ballads. Or a 
transvestite. 

(“I gave them that one for 
free,” I told Fancilgreen. “I 
figured it was safe. Morons 


and bums Stanislaus could un- 
derstand; limp-wristers he 
usualy threw out on their 
ears.”) 

“Something in the brain be- 
comes unbalanced and the poor 
Palindrome doesn’t rest easy 
until he reverses his field and 
equalizes things.” 

' I turned my head and looked 
at the blonde. Then, deliber- 
ately, I began tapping the fin- 
gers of my other hand against 
the bar. She glared at me for 
a moment, then bounced off 
her stool as if it had stung her. 
She threw a dollar bill on the 
counter and sinusoidaled her 
way through the front door. I 
sat there stunned. After all, a 
dollar bill for Stanislaus! I 
never left him more than a 
half, and then only if I’d had 
one on the house. 

“So you’re a smart guy,” 
Stanislaus said, going for the 
buck. “I gain a theory and lose 
a customer.” 

“You lose two customers,” I 
told him, gulping down my 
brandy and lurching gracefully 
away from the bar. 

T LEFT HIM a quarter and 

hit for the sidewalk. There 
was a green convertible parked 
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at the curb. As I walked by it, 
the door swung open, and I 
got a whiff of something that 
wasn’t adamsite by a damn 
sight. I bent over and peered 
inside. It wasn’t Boris Karloff. 

“Hi!” the blonde said. 

“Hi, yourself,” I answered, 
not letting her get ahead of me 
that easy. “If you want to 
fight, why don’t you come out 
in the open?” 

She laughed, and switched 
on her ignition — the car’s, that 
is. “In three seconds I’m tak- 
ing off,” she said. “With or 
without a passenger.” 

I slid in. After all, I had 
only worked ten hours that 
day; and you’re only middle- 
aged once; and the moon may 
be made of green cheese; and 
for all I know, some pigs might 
have wings. Not that I’m the 
kind of guy who can be picked 
up by just any old blonde in 
just any old dress — not more 
than seven nights a week any- 
way — but I made an exception 
in her case. 

TT WAS a quick three sec- 

onds. In three more she was 
doing thirty going on seventy. 
I gave her ten seconds to star‘ 
a conversation, which is a 


double-bogey with me, then I 
said, “Did you know that An- 
tares is big enough to encom- 
pass the orbit of Mars, and 
should be doing it?” 

“My name is Monica,” she 
said. 

“My name is Hamiiton . 
Farley,” I told her. “My ene- 
mies call me Ham.” 

“Sounds appropriate,” she 
said. She didn’t speak again 
uniil we were inside her apart- 
ment. Then she said, “Please 
sit down. I’ll be with you in a 
minute.” 

I sat, and wondered what 
.■^he could do in a minute that 
was Vi/orth leaving me for. 

“Why don’t you loosen your 
tie?” .she called to me from a 
do'-'i-way across the room. 
“Mght as well be comfort- 
able.” 

I not only loosened my tie; 

I threw it away. I look off my 
coat, set aside my cuff links, 
and untied my shoelaces. Then 
I leaned back in her softest 
chair and closed my eyes. Ah, 
hop' heaven! 

Five minutes later, I heard 
a. famt rustling sound. I tried 
to guess if it was satin or 
i lit feta. Either one was okay 
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with me, as long as Monica 
was partly inside it. I waited 
until the suspense almost killed 
me, then I turned. I was just 
in time to see something else 
almost kill me — -the butt end 
of a thirty-something-or-other. 
I never was good at guessing 
calibers, especially in a semi- 
dark room, and with the muz- 
zle couched in some weight 
lifter’s pudgy paw. I didn’t- 
know what else to do but grunt 
and pass out, so that’s what I 
did. 

(Fancilgreen was all serious- 
ness now. He even stopped 
pouring cognac. I’d been 
watching him closely, however, 
and I hadn’t caught any palin- 
dromic signs yet.) 

QIX YEARS, or six hours, or 
'^six minutes later — you 
couldn’t prove it by me (I 
went on) I awoke to find the 
weight lifter seated across from 
me; a junior weight lifter next 
to him; Monica reclining se- 
ductively on a couch, and all 
my moveble parts tied to the 
chair I had so happily relaxed 
into. 

Then began one of the most 
ridiculous conversations in the 
short, happy life of Hamilton 


Farley. It went something like 
this; 

“How’d you find out?” 

“Find out what?” 

“Quit clowning.” 

“Never. Ouch!” 

“How’d you find out?” 

“Find out what? Ouch!” 

And so on ad almost inj/til- 
tiim. For a while it was worth 
it; I got to watch IMonica be- 
tween the junior weight lifter’s 
stomach punches. It had been 
satin after all, and the only 
word for it was hnininnn! 1 
finally got bored, however, and 
said, “Hit me somewhere else, 
will you? I’m palindromic too, 
you know.” 

This had a peculiar effect 
on the junior weight lifter. He 
hit me somewhere else. 

“You’re a liar, Mr. Farley,” 
the first w. 1. said. “We know 
you aren’t one of us. But you 
know too damn much, and we 
want to know how you found 
out. Has one of our peo]ile 
been talking? The girl here 
maybe?” 

J WAS ALMOST ready to 

take him seriously. I had to. 
If I laughed once more my 
stomach was going to hurt. 
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“Nobody talked,” I said. “I 
was born one of you, but I was 
left on Groucho Marx’s door- 
step and I’ve been normal ever 
since.” 

“I repeat,” the first w. 1. 
said, “you’re a liar.” 

Monica rustled her satin de- 
lightfully and asked the big 
bruiser, “Are you sure? He 
does have some of the charac- 
teristics — and he knows. . 

“Are you crazy?” the big 
guy said, in a tone that left 
little doubt as to his own 
opinion. “Watch his eyes. He 
just blinked that one five 
times straight. He’s no Ana- 
strophic.” 

(I watched Fancilgreen care- 
fully as I said this.) 

“My mother was scared by a 
turn-indicator,” I said (going 
on with my straight account.) 
“I realized too late that this 
would make me only about ten 
years old. You see, this was 
1959, and turn-indicators were 
relatively new then — but you 
probably caught on.” 

“We’ll have to take him out 
to the farm and work him 
over,” the big guy said. “No 
matter how he found out — he 
knows too much.” 


Uj^IND IF I break in and 
say something?” I 
asked, breaking in and saying 
something. “What is it that I 
am supposed to have found 
out? Ouch!” 

“Leave him alone,’.’ Monica 
told the little w. 1. “You’ll 
spoil him.” 

“Who, me?” I laughed, and 
passed out again. 

Another six years passed 
and I awoke to find Monica 
standing over me holding an 
empty highball glass. I had a 
vague feeling that its contents 
had just been tossed in my 
face. If so, someone had mixed 
her a thin one; I couldn’t taste 
anything but water. 

I was no longer tied to the 
soft chair; and the little guy 
with the affinity for my belly 
was gone. But his big brother 
was still extremely present. In 
fact, he was talking. He was 
saying, “Okay, on your feet, 
sad sack.” 

“Nothing doing. I’m staying 
right here,” I said, obeying 
him. 

I reached down to tie my 
shoestrings, but instead I put 
both palms on the floor and 
did a handstand. Now if you’re 
a conventional sort of person. 
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you might think it strange that 
I should have done that just 
then; but I admitted that I 
v/as a compulsive psychotic. I’ll 
perform any time. This hand- 
stand, however, was a little 
more functional than most; I 
went all the way over and 
banged my heels hard against 
the big w. I’s. face. He howled, 
fell over backward, and 
dropped the pistol. I pounced 
on the pistol and let him who 
would chase the howl. Now I 
was master. Immediately I put 
one hand inside my shirt and 
said to Monica, “Josephine, 
bring the bottle.” 

T TOOK A good swallow, not- 

ed that it hadn’t been cut, 
then said, “Okay, on your feet, 
sad sack.” 

The big guy started to get 
up and I shoved him back. 

“Just wanted to see what 
you’d do,” I told him. “Now 
we’re going to play a little 
game. We’re going to pretend 
that I’m not a smart guy who 
ferreted out your little secret; 
and that I’m not a tough guy 
who would rather die from 
belly punches than squawk. 
We’re going to pretend that I 
just didn’t know any better. 


and you’re going to tell me 
what it is that you think I 
found out about you — nowV’ 

I could almost hear Hum- 
phrey Bogart spinning in his 
grave, but it was the best I 
could do. .^nd it worked. Big 
brother talked. He admitted 
that they really were Palin- 
dromes, though they called 
themselves .A.nastrophics. I let 
it pass, but their wort! wasn’t 
as good as mine. .\na.slrophy 
refers only to words, while 
there really is a medical term 
paUtidromia — it means relapse. 

(“I don’t know where I 
learned all this,” I told Fancil- 
green. “Would you rather hear 
my life’s story?” 

He didn’t reply, so I went 
on.) 

ANYWAY, these Palin- 
dromes, as I’m going to 
continue calling them, were 
trying to take over the world. 

(“You knew it, divln’l you? 
Somebody’s always trying to 
take over the world. I could 
never understand why. Who 
wants it? What would you do 
with it if it was yours, right 
now?” I asked Fancy. Fie 
twitched a little, and said 
nothing, so I hurried on.) 
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Well, anyway, these people 
had discovered long ago that 
they were more efficient than 
normals, since they used their 
bodies symmetrically; and they 
also believed that they had a 
greater capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of life. I had to laugh at 
that one. 

(“You too? Good!”) 

“We have campaigns going 
all over the world to make life 
more convenient for our peo- 
ple, and less convenient for 
normals,” Monica told me. 
“We try to establish styles and 
mannerisms that make normals 
feel awkward, as for instance, 
take the matter of the fork.” 

“What about tlie fork?” I 
asked, proving that I could be 
a straight man too. 

“Oh, you know. Europeans 
handle the fork upside down, 
and use the left hand, which 
.Americans think is prissy. 
.Americans turn the fork over 
and use the right hand, which 
Europeans think is terribly 
gauche.” 

(“There’s a play on words — ■ 
gauche, right handed. . .” 

Fancy wasn’t with me.) 

“But we Anastrophics,” 
Monica continued, “we’re com- 
fortable either way. Applying 


the laws of evolution to this 
sort of thing leads to the in- 
evitable conclusion: we shall 
survive, and normals will die 
out.” 

I really did laugh at that 
one, even if it did hurt. 

“ThaEs mighty important, 
isn’t it?” I said, between 
spasms. “Which hand we hold 
our forks in.” 

OHE POUTED at me. “Go 

ahead and laugh, idiot. 
That’s far more significant 
than most of the things that 
have changed the course of 
civilization. It just takes time.” 

“Tell me more,” I coaxed 
her. 

EWell, we’ve had a few 
things go wrong, but we’ll get 
everything straightened out 
eventually. We succeeded in 
getting everybody but the 
British driving on the right 
hand side of the street, then 
we encouraged the exportation 
of British automobiles. But the 
manufacturers fooled us. They 
modified the cars marked for 
export.” 

By this time I have to con- 
fess that I was intrigued with 
the idea, but I didn’t go for 
the power angle. Live and let 
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live was okay by me, but tak- 
ing over the world was out — 
even by easy stages. I told 
them so in no indefinite terms. 
For a while I thought Monica 
was pleased, but I wasn’t sure. 

All this time I hadn’t for- 
gotten about little brother. I 
assumed that he had gone for 
the car. I was listening for his 
footsteps. Meanwhile, I mo- 
tioned Monica to go on. I 
figured I might as well hear it 
all, even if I turned them in 
when it was over. 

“Shut up,” the big guy told 
her. “You’ve already talked 
too much.” 

“Well, there was Bach,” 
Monica said, ignoring him. 
“Johann Sebastian Bach, that 
is— he was one of us. He tried 
to put across contrapuntal mu- 
sic to drive people mad who 
could only follow one melody 
at a time, but it didn’t catch 
on. It was too intellectual. It 
might have done all right if it 
had been played often enough, 
but it wasn’t played. We have 
to move at a calculated speed, 
Or our movements die out.” 

I was utterly fascinated, in 
spite of my high moral charac- 
ter. What a career for a prac- 
tical jokester like me. Too bad 


about their ultimate goal, how- 
ever. I knew I would have to 
break it up. 

I stalled until I heard little 
weight lifter returning, then I 
moved over by the door. I 
didn’t mess around with him; 
I clipped him on the noggin. 
Would you believe it, I had to 
hit him twice? Once for each 
lobe I guess. 

Then just as I thought I had 
everything under control, they 
got me. 

a^OT YOU?” Fancilgreen 
said suddenly. “Got you 

how?” 

“Just got me. Two more 
guys came in from the rear 
somewhere and grabbed me. 
They set me down quietly, 
then they all had a good laugh. 
Monica started making fun of 
the two weight-lifters for let- 
ting me get the drop on them; 
and they countered by ribbing 
her about taking . over the 
world, and so forth.” 

“You mean it was a joke?” 
Fancy asked. “They weren’t 
serious?” 

“Oh, they were serious all 
right. Still are. But not about 
taking over the world. They 
aren’t a bunch of Hitlers. In 
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fact, that’s what they were 
testing me about. If I had fall- 
en for their power angle they 
would have thrown me out on 
my ear. They intend to exploit 
the symmetry angle, and use 
what influence they can to 
make things more convenient 
for themselves, but they have 
no plan to disrupt society — 
nothing like that.” 

“I see,” Fancilgreen said, 
frowning. “And you fell for 
that? You think they wouldn’t 
take over the world if they 
could?” 

Now I was getting some- 
where. “I’m sure they 
wouldn’t,” I said innocently. 

p.\NCY SAID, “Hmmmmn!” 

and poured another cognac 
— just for himself this time. 
Then he began pacing the 
floor. Not once did he change 
hands with his drink. In fact, 
not once all afternoon had he 
changed hands with his drink. 

“Well, go on with your 
story,” he said, sitting down 
again and facing me. “What 
did they do with you?” 

“Oh, they gave me an as- 
signment,” I said, trying to get 
back into the groove. “They 
swore me in as an apprentice 
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Anastrophic — though I still 
called myself a Palindrome — 
and sent me out to sell double- 
handled coffee cups to all the 
cafes in the country. In addi- 
tion, I was supposed to make 
the rounds and try to persuade 
the waitresses to place the cups 
directly in front of the plates, 
instead of at the sides. Just to 
make it a little tougher on the 
normals — you know, knock 
over the catsup bottle while 
reaching for the cujo — that sort 
of thing. And that’s what I 
was doing when they picked 
me up — trying to sell a wait- 
ress a two-handled coffee cup. 
Of course I got a short sen- 
tence, but I’ll have to be more 
careful. Next time I might not 
get off so easy.” 

p.^NCILGREEN began pac- 

ing the floor again — not 
nearly as good-humoredly as 
before. “You’re sure that 
there’s no — well, no danger 
from these people? You don't 
think they could — well, you 
know, be talked into any- 
thing?” 

At last I had learned what I 
had come for. Monica would 
be pleased. 

“Oh, I’m sure,” I said, still 
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innocently. “That was all just 
part of a test.” 

Fancy then set his cognac 
glass down hard and stood 
squarely in front of me. “Well, 
I still say you’re a bunch of 
nuts, and I don’t know who in 
your organization thought I 
would be interested — but who- 
ever it was, he was mistaken. 
Now I would like to get back 
to my more important work.” 

So that was that. There was 
nothing left for me but to bow 
out, so bow out I did I didn’t 
even wait for Fancy’s butler 
to show me the door. 

Once outside, I headed for 
the nearest phone booth and 
called Monica. 

“Just as you guessed, sweet- 
heart,” I told her. “His only 
interest was in starting a revo- 
lution of some kind. When I 
gave him the straight story he 
cooled off but quick.” 

“The straight story, huh? 
Ham Farley did you give him 
that corn about picking me up 
in a bar and being kidnapped?” 


\ ^ONIC.^ always had a. way 
'’■^of making me feel uncom- 
fortable. “Well,” I hedged, “I 
didn’t have time to think up a 
new one. Anyway, what’s the 


difference? We found out what 
we wanted to know.” 

I could hear her fuming half 
to herself, but I suspected that 
she was stifling a snicker too. 

“Well, all right,” she said at 
last. “Might as well come on 
back. We could have used his 
donation, but we don’t want 
any trouble-makers. We’ll try 
the other plan.” 

“What other plan?” 1 de- 
manded. “By the way, you 
never did tell me why you 
were interested in old Fancil- 
green. What did we need his 
money for?” 

Now .she was fuming for 
sure. “We always need money, 
idiot. But come on back. 1 
have another assignment for 
you.” 

“Oh, no!” I exclaimed. “Not 
another interview.” 

“No, no more interviews. I 
couldn’t stand having that 
same story make the rounds 
again. I’ve got a juicy one for 
you this time. You’ll love it. 
One of our boys has composed 
a nude ballet to a Bach fugue 
and I want you to take it to 
Las Vegas and try to sell it. 
That 'Ought to be right in your 
line.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean,” 
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I said. “ITl be right there. Yes 
indeed. ITl be there right 
away.” I hung up. 

Hmmmmn! Right in my 
line! Yes, maybe it would be. 



P RIOR TO March 1926, 
the science fiction en- 
thusiast had to follow a 
wide range of publications in 
order to find his favorite 
reading-matter on the news- 
stands. This ranged from the 
quality magazines, which oc- 
casionally published a story 
by H. G. Wells, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, etc., which 
might be considered science 
fiction, to the dime pulp 
magazines. It was the latter, 
particularly the M u n s e y 
group, which most consistent- 


Sounded interesting too. And 
to think that some people still 
believed in using force. Ugh! 

I hurried back to headquar- 
ters to get my next assignment. 


- c diiohml 

YESTERDAY’S 
WORLD OF 
TOMORROW: 

The Coming of 
The Pulps 

ly ran the “different” “pseu- 
do-science” tales. 

When Hugo Gernsback 
started the first all-science- 
fiction magazine, he also set 
a particular standard. With- 
out shackling imagination 
(and often allowing for a 
great deal of “poetic license”) 
he wanted stories where the 
serious foundation in science, 
and extrapolations upon sci- 
entific possibility, came first. 
In this way, he broke with 
the popular approach of the 
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Munsey type of science fic- 
tion, where the science was, 
indeed, often “pseudo sci- 
ence”, and where the action- 
adventure orientation was 
paramount. 

Amazing Stories under Mr. 
Gernsback’s direction, what- 
ever the actual grade of pa- 
per -used at any time, was at 
no time a “pulp” magazine. 
While the aim was to popu- 
larize science in this special- 
ized form of fiction, the 
magazine was not intended to 
be a popular, action-story 
magazine in the sense of the 
true pulps. 

T^HE FIRST science fiction 
pulp was dated January 
1930, was in the traditional 
pulp format (7” by 10”), 
printed on a rough-grade pulp 
paper, and featuring action- 
adventure stories in science- 
fiction settings. In its first 
few issues, Clayton’s i4s- 
tounding Stories of Super 
Science ran both science fic- 
tion and weird-fantasy type 
tales. (The occult sort of 
weird story, rather than the 
g h o s t-werewolf-witch, etc., 
type.) After a few issues, 
however, this was dropped. 

Pseudo-science and the 
barest pretense of scientific 
explanations were prevalent. 


however — for the object was 
strictly entertainment on the 
level of pulp fiction. New 
ideas were not forbidden — 
but adaptations of familiar 
science fiction devices to the 
pulp formula were the rule. 
And some of the authors such 
as Ray Cummings, Victor 
Rousseau, etc., were familiar 
to Munsey readers. They had 
been writing this sort of 
story all along. The magazine 
paid higher rates than the 
Gernsback or Gernsback- 
originated titles, and could 
attract the most competent 
pulp writers, available. 

As time went on, reader- 
pressure forced more atten- 
tion to the science in the 
stories; and reader reaction 
helped to cut down some of 
the repetition of the stalest 
pulp plots. For what it was 
trying to be, the old Astound- 
ing was one of the most pop- 
ular of science fiction maga- 
zines — and deservedly so. An 
astonishingly high percent- 
age of the stories are enjoy- 
able today. 

But 1930 was the beginning 
of the pulp era in science fic- 
tion, and the bulk of science 
fiction magazines since then 
have been of this type, rather 
than the sort of magazine that 
Hugo Gernsback initiated. 
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As with the pulp magazine 
market as a whole, there was 
a wide variety — from well- 
written stories aimed at an 
intelligent and discriminat- 
ing audience to the most 
slovenly hackwork, aimed at 
the undiscriminating reader 
who just wanted thrills. And 
as the number of all-science- 
fiction titles grew, the oc- 
currence of science fiction in 
the general magazines dwin- 
dled. 

TJ^HAT WAS the reaction 
of the science fiction en- 
thusiast to this new sort of 
science fiction magazine? 
The letter departments in the 
Clayton Astounding show 
three types of response. 
There were some who simply 
deplored it; they felt that the 
format and presentation was 
cheap and cheapening to their 
favorite form of fiction, and 
that the stories were mostly 
hackwork. Such readers 
usually didn’t stay with the 
magazine, after a few issues, 
and a blistering letter or two 
the editor. There were those 
who were enthusiastic. Some 
had never read this type of 
fiction before, and thought it 
quite wonderful; others had 
read the Gernsback and 
Gernsback . initiated maga- 


zines, found them dry and too 
technical, and said — “At last! 
Here’s what I’ve been looking 
for!’’ Some welcomed a new 
science fiction title, and 
supported the magazine criti- 
cally — panning the trash and 
trying to persuade the editor 
to raise his sights. 

The success of the maga- 
zine proved that the second 
and third categories were 
more numerous; for the mag- 
azine did not go under for 
lack of sales, but due to other 
circumstances. (It was final- 
ly sold to Street and Smith 
in 1933, and revived by them.) 
I myself remember buying 
two issues in 1930, being ap- 
palled by them, but trying 
again in 1931, where I was 
converted by the improve- 
ment. (Naturally, I had to get 
all the back issues, once I 
started!) And, like thousands 
of others, I lamented the 
magazine’s disappearance 
early in 1933. 

l^OULD the Gernsback type 
of science . fiction maga- 
zine have survived had there 
not been the competition of 
the more “popular” type? 
That is a moot point; all we 
know is that, under the cir- 
cumstances that did come to 
pass, the original type of sci- 
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ence fiction magazine did not 
survive. And that while there 
have been some since then 
which Mr. Gernsback might 
have read without acute pain, 
most of them were no de- 
scendants of his ! 

But I think it is possible 
that if the Gernsback type of 
magazine had continued 
(without the incursion of the 
pulp competition) with its 
fundamental aim of popular- 
izing science— rather than 
pseudo-science and fairy tales 
— under the editorship of sci- 
entists, with a gradually-in- 


creasing regard for story 
value (which was taking 
place in the later issues), sci- 
ence fiction might not have 
been looked upon with such 
contempt by non-enthusiasts 
in the days before Hiroshima. 
All this is speculation, of 
course; it can’t be anything 
else. But — as in the case of 
the movies, TV, etc., — while 
the invasion of the pulps did 
make science fiction flourish, 
did spread its popularity, the 
means corrupted the end ; and 
we are still paying the price 
of that popularity. RAWL 
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through 

other 

eyes 


by R. A. Lafferty 


lii) means of the cerebral 
scanner, one man might, 
for an instant, not only see 
with the eyes of another — 
but also see inwardly, with 
the same imaginings and 
daydreams . . . 


DON’T THINK I can 
I stand the dawn of an- 
other Great Day” said 
Smirnov. “It always seems a 
muggy morning, a rainy after- 
noon, and a dismal evening. 
You remember the Recapitula- 
tion Correlator?” 

“Known popularly as the 
Time Machine? But Gregory, 
that was and is a success. All 
three of them are in constant 
use.”" And they will construct at 
least one more a decade. They 
are invaluable.” 


“Yes. It was a dismal suc- 
cess. It has turned my whole 
life gray. You remember our 
trial run, the recapitulation of 
the Battle of Hasting?” 

“It was a depressing three 
years we spent there. But how 
were we to know it was such a 
small affair, covering less than 
five acres of that damnable 
field and lasting less than 
twenty minutes. And how were 
we to know that an error of 
four years had been made in 
history even as recent as that? 
Yes, we scanned many depres- 
sing days and many muddy 
fields in that area before we 
recreated it.” 

“And our qualified success 
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at catching the wit of Voltaire 
first hand?” 

“Gad! That cackle! There 
can never be anything new in 
nausea to one who has sick- 
ened of that. What a perverted 
old woman he was.” 

“And Nell Guinn.” 

“There is no accounting for 
the taste of a King. What a 
completely tasteless morsel!” 

“And the crowning of 
Charlemagne.” 

“The king of chillblains! If 
you wanted a fire, you carried 
ft with you in a basket. That 
was the coldest Christmas I 
ever knew. But the mead 
seemed to warm them. And we 
were the only ones present 
who could not touch it or taste 
it.” 

ND WHEN we went so 
much further back and 
heard the wonderful words of 
the divine poetess Sappho.” 

“Yes, she had just decided 
that she would have to have 
her favorite cat spayed. We 
listened to her for three days 
and she talked of nothing else. 
How fortunate the world is 
that so few of her words have 
survived.” 


“And watching the great 
Pythagorou'S at work.” 

“And the three days that he 
spent on that little surveying 
problem. How one longed to 
hand him a slide-rule through 
the barrier and explain its 
working.” 

“And our eavesdrooping on 
the great lovers, Tristram and 
Isolde?” 

“.And him spending a whole 
afternoon trying to tune that . 
cursed harp with a penny 
whistle. And she could talk of 
nothing but the bear grease 
she used on her hair, and how 
it was nothing like the bear 
grease they had back home. 
Yet she was a cute little lard 
barrel — quite the cutest we 
found for several centuries in 
either direction. One wouldn’t 
have been able to get one’s 
arms all the way around her. 
Yet I can understand dimly 
how to one of that era and re- 
gion it might have been fun 
trying.” 

“Ah yes. Smelled like a cin- 
namon cookie, didn’t she? .And 
you recall Lancelot?” 

“Always had a bad back 
that wouldn’t let him ride. 
And that trick elbow and the 
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old groin wound. He spent 
more time on the rubbing ta- 
ble than any athlete I ever 
heard of. If I had a high- 
priced quarterback who " was 
never ready to play, I’d sure 
find a way of breaking his 
contract. No use keeping him 
on the rouster just to read his 
ten year old press clippings. 
Any farm boy could have 
pulled him off his nag and 
stomped him in the din.” 

“I wasn’t too happy about 
Aristotle the day we caught 
him. That barbarous north- 
coast Greek of his. Three 
hours he had them all busy 
curling that beard of his. And 
his di.scourse on the Beard in 
Es.senlial and the Beard in Ex- 
istential — did you follow that? 

“No. To tell you the truth I 
didn’t. I guess it was pretty 
|)rofound.” 

yUEY WERE silent and sad 
for a while, as are men who 
have lost much. 

“The machine was a suc- 
cess” .said Smirnov at last, 
“and yet the high excitement 
of it died dismally for us.” 

“This excitement is in the 
discovery of the machine” said 
Cogsworth. “It is never' in 


what the machine discovers.” 

“And this new one of yours” 
said Smirnov. “I hardly want 
to see you put it in operation. 
I am sure it will be a. shatter- 
ing disappointment to you.” 

“I am sure of it also. And 
yet it is greater than the oth- 
er. I am as excited as a boy.” 

“You were a boy before, but 
you will never be again. I 
should think it would have 
aged you enough. And I can- 
not see what fascinarion this 
new one will have for you. The 
other at least recaptured the 
past. This only will permit you 
to see the present.” 

“Yes. But through other 
eyes.” 

“One pair of eyes should be 
enough. I do not see any ad- 
vantage at all except for the 
novelty. I am afraid this will 
be only a gadget.” 

“No. Believe me, Smirnov, 
it should be more than that. It 
may not even be the same 
world, when viewed through 
different eyes. I believe that 
what we regard as one, may 
actually be several billion dif- 
ferent universes each made 
only for the eyes of the one 
who sees* it.” 
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HE CEREBRAL Scanner 
newly completed by 
Charles Cogsworth was not an 
intricate machine. It was a 
small but ingenious amplifying 
device — or battery of amplifi- 
ers — designed for the synchro- 
nous (perhaps sympathetic 
would be a better word) cou- 
pling of two very intricate 
machines; two human brains. 
It was an amplifier only. A 
subliminal coupling (or the 
possibility of it) was already 
assumed by the inventor. In 
fact less than a score of key 
aspects needed emphasizing 
for the whole thing to come to 
life. Here the only concern was 
with the convoluted cortex of 
the brain itself, the house of 
consciousness and the terminal 
of the senses; and with the 
quasi-electrical impulses which 
are the perceivable indicators 
of its activity. 

It had been the long-held 
opinion of Cogsworth that, by 
the proper amplification of a 
near score of these impulses in 
one brain, a transmission could 
be effected to another so com- 
pletely that one man might for 
an instant not only see with 
the eyes of another, "but also 


see inwardly with that man’s 
eyes, have the same imagin- 
ings and day-dreams, perceive 
the same universe as the other 
perceived; and it would not be 
the same universe as he knew. 

The Scanner had been com- 
pleted, as had a compilation of 
seven different brains, a col- 
lection of brain-wave dossiers 
correlating intricate data as to 
frequency, impulse, flux and 
field, and lyall-wave patterns, 
of the seven cerebrums which 
Cogsworth would try to couple 
with his own. 

The seven were those of 
Gregory Smirnov, his colleague 
and counselor in so many 
things; of Gaetan Balbo, the 
cosmopolitan and supra-na- 
tional head of the Institute; of 
Theodore Grammont, the the- 
oretical mathematician; of E. 
E. Euler, the many-tentacled 
executive; of Karl K'.eber, the 
extraordinary psychologist; of 
Edmond Guillames, the septic 
and bloodless critic; and of 
Valery Mok, a lady of beauty 
and charm whom he despaired 
of ever understanding by ordi- 
nary means. 

^HARLES COGSWORTH 
approached the testing of 
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his Scanner with prayer and 
fasting. Not that the prayer 
was conscious, and yet it was 
passionate in its pleading that 
this thing should succeed in 
him. Not that the fasring was 
deliberate, but he often did 
not eat for many hours in the 
excitement preceding a climax 
in his work. 

And this idea of his: to en- 
ter into the mind of another, 
to peer from behind another’s 
eyes into a world that could 
not be the same, this Idea had 
been with him all his life. And 
he recalled when it trad first 
came down on him in all its 
strength when he was quite 
small. 

“It may be that 1 am the 
only one who sees the sky 
black at night and the stars 
white, and everyone else sees 
the sky white and the stars 
shining black. And 1 .say the 
sky is black, and they say the 
sky is black; only wtien they 
say black they mean white.” 

Or, “I may be the only one 
who can see the outside of a 
cow, and everybody else sees 
it inside out. And I .say that is 
the outside, and they say that 
is the outside; only when they 


say outside, they mean in- 
side.” 

Or, “It may be that all the 
boys I see look like girls to' 
everyone else, and all the girls 
look like boys. And I .say ‘that 
is a girl’, and they say ‘that is 
a girl’; only when they say a 
girl they mean a buy.” And 
there came the ' terrifying 
thought, “What if I am a girl 
to everyone except me.” 

This did not seem very in- 
telligent to him, even w^hen he 
was small; and yet it became 
an obsession to him. 

“What if to a dog all dogs 
look like men and all men look 
like dogs? And what if a dog 
looks at me and thinks that I 
am the dog and he is rhe boy.” 
And this was followed once by 
the shattering afterthought: 
“And what if the dog is 
right?” 

“What if a fish looks up at 
a bird, and a bird looks down 
at a fish. And the fisn thinks 
that he is the bird, and the 
bird is the fish, and that he is 
looking down on the bird that 
is really a fish, and tiie air is 
water and the water is air. 

“What if, when a bird eats 
a worm, the worm thinks he is 
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the bird and the bird is the 
worm. And that his outside is 
his inside, and that the bird’s 
inside is its outside; and that 
he has eaten the bird instead 
of the bird eating him.” 

This was illogical. But then 
how does one know that a 
worm is not illogical. He has 
much to make him illogical. 

.\nd, as he grew older, 
Charles Cogsworth came on 
many signs that the world he 
saw was not necessarily the 
world that others saw; and 
smaller but persistent signs 
that every person who lives 
lives in a different world. 

JT WAS EARLY in the af- 

ternoon, but Charles Cogs- 
worth sat in darkness. Grego- 
ry Smirnov had gone for a 
walk in the country as he said 
that he would. He was the only- 
one who knew that the experi- 
ment was being made. He was 
the only one who would have 
agreed to the experiment; 
though the others, on another 
pretext, had permitted their 
brain-wave dossiers to be com- 
piled. 

All beginnings come quietly, 
and this one was an unquali- 


fied success. The sensation of 
seeing with the eyes of another 
is new and in a way glorious, 
though the full recognition of 
it comes slowly. 

“He is a greater man than 
I” said Cogsworth. “I have of- 
ten suspected it. He has a pla- 
cidity which I do not own, 
though he has not my fever. 
And he lives in a better 
world.” 

It was a better world, great- 
er in scope and more exciting 
in detail. 

“Who would have thought 
of giving such a color to grass, 
if it is grass? It is what he 
calls grass, but it is not what 
I called grass. I wonder . I 
should ever have been content 
to see it as I saw it. .\nd it is 
a finer sky than I had known, 
and more structured hill. The 
old bones of them stand out 
for him, and they did not stand 
out for me; and he knows the 
water in their veins. 

“There is a man walking to- 
wards him, and he is a grander 
man than I have ever seen. 
Yet I have also known the 
shadow of this man, and his 
name is Mr. Dottle, both to 
myself and to Gregor}'. And I 
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had thought that Dottle was a 
fool; but now I know that in 
the world of Gregory no man 
is a fool. I am looking through 
the inspired and almost divine 
eyes of a Giant, and I am 
looking at a world that has not 
yet grown tired.” 

pOR WHAT seemed like 
* 'hours Charles Cogsworth 
lived in the world of Gregory 
Smirnov. And he found here, 
out of all his life, one great 
expectation that had not failed 
him. 

And after he had rested a 
while, then he looked at the 
world with the wide eyes of 
Gaetan Balbo. 

“I am not sure he is a great- 
er man than I, though he is a 
wiser man. Nor am I sure that 
he looks into a greater world, 
r would not willingly trade for 
his, as I would* for that of 
Gregory. Here I miss the in- 
tensity of my own. But it is 
fa.scinating and I will enjoy 
returning to it again and again. 
And 1 know what eyes these 
are. 1 am looking through the 
eyes of a King.” 

And later he saw with the 
eyes of Theodore Grammont, 
and felt a surge of pity. 


“If I am blind, compared to 
Gregory, then this man is blind 
compared to me. I at least 
know that the bills are alive; 
he believes them to be imper- 
fect polyhedrons. He is in the 
middle of a desert, and is not 
even able to talk to the devils 
who live there. He has ab- 
stracted the world and num- 
bered it, and doesn’t even 
know that the world is a live 
animal. He has built his own 
world with great co'nplexity, 
but he cannot see the color of 
its flanks. This .man has 
achieved so much only because 
he was denied so much at the 
beginning. I understand now 
that even the finest theory is 
nothing but a fact gnawed on 
vicariously by one who has no 
teeth. But I will return to this 
world too, even though it has 
no body to it. I have been see- 
ing through the eyes of a 
Blind Hermit.” 

p^ELIGHTFUL and exciting 
as this was, yet it was tir- 
ing. Cogsworth rested for a 
quarter of an hour before he 
entered the world of E, E. Eu- 
ler. And when he entered it, 
he was filled with admiration. 
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“An ordinary man could not 
look into a world like this. It 
would drive him out of his 
wits. It is almost like looking 
through the eyes of the Lord 
who numbers all the feathers 
of the sparrow and every mite 
that nestles there. It is the in- 
terconnecting vision of all the 
details. It appalls. It isn’t an 
easy world even to look at. 
Great Mother of Ldcers! how 
does he stand It? .'^nd yet I 
see that he loves every tangled 
detail, and the more tangled, 
the better. This is a world in 
which I^ will be able to take 
only a clinical interest. Some- 
body must hold these reins, 
but happily it is not my fate. 
To tame this hairj? oio beast 
we live on is the doom of Eu- 
ler. I look for a happier 
doom.” 

. He knew he h'ad been look- 
ing through the eyes ol a Gen- 
eral. 

The attempt to see into the 
world of Karl Kleber was al- 
most a total failure. The story 
is old of the behavior ist who 
would study a chimpansee. He 
put the curious animal into a 
room alone and locked the 
door on it. Then, after he had 


given it time to ad;ust, he 
went to the keyhole to spy on 
it. And the keyhole was com- 
pletely occupied by the brown 
eyeball of the chimpansee spy- 
ing back at him. 

Something of the sort hap- 
pened here. Though Karl Kle- 
ber was unaware of the experi- 
ment, yet the seeing was in 
both directions. Kleber was 
studying Cogsworth in those 
moments by some quirk of cir- 
cumstance. And even when 
Cogsworth was able to see 
with the eyes of Kleber, yet it 
was himself he was seeing. 

“I am looking through the 
eyes of a Peeper” he said. 
“.\nd yet, what am I myself?” 

JF THE WORLD of Gregory 

Smirnov, first entered, was 
the grandest, now that of Ed- 
mond Guillaumes — which he 
entered last but one — was in 
all ways the meanest. It was a 
world seen from the inside of 
a bile duct. It was not a pleas- 
ant world, just as Edmond was 
not a pleasant man. How could 
one be other than a sceptic 
who all his life had seen noth- 
ing but a world of rubbery 
bones and bloodless flesh, 
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clothed in crippled colors and 
obscene form. 

“The mole of another world 
would be nobler than .a lion of 
his” said Cogsworth. “Why 
should one not be a critic who 
has so much to criticise. Why 
should one not be an unbeliev- 
er faced with the dilemma of 
accepting that this unsavory 
world was made by God. or 
hatched by a cross-eyes os- 
slrich?” 

But Cogsworth was unable 
to feel even pity here; nothing 
but contempt. 

“.T have looked through the 
eyes of a Fool into a fools’ 
world” he said. 

And as he rested again he 
said, “I have seen ttie world 
through the eyes of a Giant, of 
a King, of a Blind Hermit, of 
a General, of a Peeping Tom, 
of a Fool. There is nothing 
left but to see it through the 
eyes of an Angel. 

Valery Mok may or may 
not have been an angel. She 
was a beautiful woman; and 
Angels, in the older and more 
authentic'* iconography were 
commonly depicted as rather 
stern men. 

Valery wore a look of per- 


petual amusement, anJ was the 
embodiment of all charm and 
delight — at least to Charles 
Cogsworth. He believed her to 
be of a high wit; and yet, if 
driven into a corner, ne would 
have been unable to recall one 
witty thing she had ever said 
in her life. He regarded her as 
of a perfect kindness; and she 
was more or less on the agree- 
able side. Yet, as Smirnov 
might have put it, she was not 
ordinarily regarded as extraor- 
dinary. 

And it was only quite lately 
that Cogsworth had become 
sure that it was love he felt 
for her rather than bafflement. 
And, as he had despaired of 
ever understanding her by reg- 
ular means, though every one 
else understood her easily 
enough as much as mattered, 
he would now use irregular 
means for his understanding. 

He looked at the world 
through the eyes ot Valery 
Mok, saying ‘T will see the 
world through the eyes of an 
Angel.” 

A change came over him as 
he looked and it was not a 
pleasant change. He looked 
through her eyes quite a while. 
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not perhaps as long ^ he had 
looked through the eyes of 
Gregory Smirnov — but yet for 
a long time, unable to tear 
himself away. He shuddered 
and trembled and shrank back 
into himself. 

And then he let it alone, and 
buried his face in his arms. 

“I have seen the world 
through the eyes of a pig” he 
said. 

^HARLES COGSWORTH 
had spent six weeks in a 
sanatorium, which however 
was not called such. He had 
given the world his second 
great invention, and its com- 
pletion had totally exhausted 
him. As in many such mercu- 
rial temperaments, the exalta- 
tion of the discovery had been 
followed by an interlude of 
deep despondency on its com- 
pletion. 

Yet he was of a fundament- 
ally sound constitution, and he 
had the best of care. But when 
he recovered, it was not into 
his old self; for now he had a 
sort of irony and smiling resig- 
nation which was new to him. 
It was as though he had dis- 
covered a new and -bitterer 


world for himself in looking 
Into the worlds of others. 

Of his old intimates, only 
Gregory Smirnov was still 
close to him. 

“I can guess the trouble, 

Charles” said Gregoiy. “I 

rather feared this would hap- 
pen. In fact I advised against 
her being one of the subjects 
of the experiment. It is simply 
that you know very little about 
women.” 

“I have read all the pre- 

scribed texts. I took a six 
week seminar under Zamen- 
off. I am acquainted with al- 
most the entire body of the 

work of Bopp. And I have 
spent nearly as many years as 
you in the world — and general- 
ly I go about with my eyes 
open. I surely understand as 
much as is understandable 
about them.” 

THEY are not your 
^ proper field. I could 
have predicted what has 
shocked you. You had not un- 
derstood that women are so 
much more sensuous than men. 
But it would be better if you 
explained just what it was that 
shocked you.” 
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“I had thought that Valery 
was an Angel. It is simply 
that it is a shock to find that 
she is a pig.” 

“I doubt if you understand 
pigs any better than you un- 
derstand v/omen. I myself have 
only two days ago had a pig’s 
eye view of the world, and 
that with your own Cerebral 
Scanner. I have been doing 
considerable work with it in 
the several weeks that you 
liave been laid up. There is 
nothing in tile pig’s-eye world 
that would shock even the 
most fa.-^tidious. It is a dreamy 
world of all-encompassing pla- 
cidity. almost entirely divorced 
from [lassion. It is a gray, 
shadowy world with very little 
of the unjileasant. I had never 
betore known how wonderful 
is the feel of .simple sunlight 
and of cool earth. And yet we 
would .soon be bored with it. 
But the ]>ig is not bored.” 

‘‘You divert me, but you do 
not touch the point of my 
shock. \'alery is beautiful, or 
was to iiie before this.- She 
seemed kind and serene. And 
always she appeared to contain 
a mystery that amu.sed her 
vastly, and which I .>aspected 


would be the most wonderful 
thing in the world when I once 
understood it.” 

“And her mystery is that she 
lives in a highly sensuous 
world and enjoys it with com- 
plete awareness? And it is 
that which has shocked you?” 

“You do not know the depth 
of it. It is ghastly. The colors 
of that world are of an unbe- 
lievable coarseness, and the 
shapes reek. And the smells 
are the worst. Do you know 
what a tree smells like to 
her?” 

“What kind of tree?” 

“Any tree. I think u was an 
ordinary elm.” 

Ci'J’HE SLIPPERY elm has 
a pleasant aroma in sea- 
son. The others to me have 
none.” 

“Xo. It was not that. Every 
tree has a strong smell in her 
world. This was an ordinary 
elm tree, and strangely it had 
a violent musky, obscene smell 
that delighted her. It was so 
strong that it staggered. And 
to her the grass itself is like 
clumps of snakes, and the 
world itself is flesh. Every 
bush is to her a leering satyr. 
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and she cannot help but bump 
into them. The rocks are spi- 
dery monsters, and site loves 
them. She sees every cloud as 
a mass of twining bodies, and 
she is crazy to be in the mid- 
dle of them. She bugged a 
lamp post, and her heart beat 
like it would fight its way out 
of her body. She can smell 
rain at a great distance, and in 
a foul manner, and wants to 
be in the middle of it. She 
worships every engine as a fire 
monster. 

“She hears sounds that I 
had thought nobody could ever 
hear. Do you kn.jw what 
worms sound like inside the 
earth? They’re devilish, and 
she would writhe and .eat dirt 
with them. She can rest her 
hand on a guard rail, and it is 
an obscene act when she does 
it. There is a filthiness in eve- 
ry color and sound and shape 
and smell and feel.” 

Smirnov smiled, “.-\nd yet 
she is but a slightly more than 
average attractive girl given 
to musing, and with a love of 
the world and a closeness to it 
that most of us have lost. She 
has a keen awareness of real- 
ity and of the groiesqueness 


that is its main mark. -\nd you 
do not have this as deeply — 
when you encounter U in its 
full strength, it shocks you.” 

“You mean this is normal?” 

“There is no normal. There 
is only differences. When you 
moved into our several worlds 
they did not shock you to the 
same extent, for most of the 
corners are worn off our 
worlds. But to move into a 
pristine universe is iviore of a 
difference than you were pre- 
pared for.” 

“I cannot believe that this 
is all it is.” 

^'^TIARLES COGSVVORTH 
would not answer the let- 
ters of Valery Mok, .nor would 
he see her. And yet the letters 
were amusing and kind, and 
carried a trace of worry for 
him. 

“I wonder what I "-mell like 
to her?” he said. “.Am I like 
an elm tree or a worm in the 
ground? \Vhat color am I to 
her? Is my voice obscene? She 
says she mis.«es the aound of 
my voice. It should be possible 
to undo this. Am I also to her 
like a column of snakes or a 
congerie of spiders? ’ For he 
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wasn’t well yet from what he 
had seen. 

But he did go back to work, 
and nibbled at the edges of 
mystery with his fantastic de- 
vice. He even looked into the 
worlds of other women. It was 
as Smirnov had said: they, 
were more sensuous than men, 
but none of them to the shock- 
ing degree of Valery. And he 
.saw with the eyes of other- 
men and of animals: the soft 
pleasure of the fox devouring 
a ground squirrel, the crude 
arrogance of the horse, the in- 
telligent tolerance of the mule, 
the voraciousness of the cow, 
the miserliness of the squirrel, 
the sullen passion of the cat- 
fish; nothing was quite as 
might have been expected. 

He learned the jealousy and 
hatred that beautiful women 
hold for ugly, the untarnished 
evil of small children, the dia- 
bolic possession of adoles- 
cents. He even by accident saw 
the world through the fleshless 
eyes of a poltergeist, and 
through the eyes of creatures 
that he could not identify at 
all. And he found nobility in 
off-places that almost balanced 
the pervading baseness. 


But mostly he loved to see 
the world through the eyes of 
his friend Gregory Smirnov, 
for there is a grandeur on eve- 
rything when seen with a Gi- 
ant’s eyes. 


ND ONE day he saw Val- 
ery Mok through the eyes 
of Smirnov when they met ac- 
cidentally. There was some- 
thing of his old feeling that 
came back to him and even 
surpassed his former regard. 
She was magnificent here, as 
was everything in that world. 
And there had to be a common 
ground between the w'onderful 
world here with her in it, and 
the hideous world through her 
own eyes. 


‘T am wrong somewhere. It 
is because I do not understand 
enough. I will go and see her.” 

But instead she came to see 
him. 

She burst in on him furious- 
ly one day. “You are a stick. 
You are a stick with no blood 
in it. You are a pig made out 
of sticks. You live with dead 
people. You make everything 
dead. You are abominable.” 

“I a pig, Valery? Possibly. 
But I never saw a pig made 
out of sticks!” 
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“Then see yourself. That is 
what you are.” 

“Tell me what this is 
about.” 

“It is about you. You are a 
pig made out of stick s, 
Charles. Gregory Smirnov let 
me use your machine. I saw 
the world the way you see it. I 
saw it with a dead man's eyes. 

■'You don’t even know that the 
grass is alive. You think that 
it’s only grass.” 

“I also saw the world with 
your eyes, Valery.” 

“Oh — is that what’s been 

bothering you? Well, 1 hope it 
livened you up a little. It’s a 
livelier world than yours.” 

“More pungent at least.” 

^^I^ORD, I should hope so. I 
don't think you even 

have a nose. I don’t tnlnk you 
have any eyes. You can look 
at a hill and your heart doesn’t 
even skip a beat. You don’t 

even tingle when .you walk 

over a field.” 

“You see grass like clumps 
of snakes.” 

“That’s better than not even 
seeing it alive.” 

“You see rocks like big spi- 
ders.” 


“That’s better than seeing 
them like only rocks. I love ' 
snakes and spiders. You can 
watch a bird fly by and you 
can’t even hear the sruff gur- 
gling in its stomach. How can 
you be so dead? And I always 
liked you so much. But I didn’t 
know ■ you were dead like 
that.” 

“How can one love snakes 
and spiders?” 

^‘How can one not love any- 
thing? It’s even hard not to 
love you, even if you don’t 
have any blood in you. By the 
way, what gave you the idea 
that blood was that dumb col- 
or. Don’t you even know that 
blood is red?” 

“I see it red.” 

“You don’t see it red. You 
just call it red. That silly col- 
or isn’t red. What I call red is 
red.” 

And he knew that she was 
right. 

And after all how can one 
not love anything? Especially 
when it becomes very beauti- 
ful when angry, and vvhen it is 
so much alive that it tends to 
shock those who are partly 
dead by its intense awareness. 

Now Charles Cogsworth was 
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a scientific man, and he be- 
lieved that there are no insol- 
uble problems. He solved this 
one too, for he had found that 
Valery was a low-flying bird, 
and he began to understand 
what was gurgling inside her. 

.And he solved it happily. 

He is working on a Correla- 
tor for his Scanner now. When 
this is perfected, it will be safe 
to give it to the public. You 
will be able to get a set in 
about three years at approxi- 


mately the price of a medium 
sized new car. And if you wait 
another year, you may be able 
to get used ones quite reason- 
ably. 

The Correlator is designed 
to minimize and condition the 
initial view of the world 
through other eyes, to soften 
the shock of understanding 
others. Misunderstandings can 
be agreeable; but there is 
something shattering about 
sudden pecfect understanding. 
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Novelet by Carol Grey 


Who was the inscrutable passenger 
aboard the Moth? And what was the 
secret behind Mona Holloway’s miss- 
ing jewel? 


r j^HE STARS are flecks 
I of white sand sprinkled 
over a velvet gown, she 
thought as she stood by the 
port, her eyes searching the 
trackless space-deeps outside 
the tiny ship. She had never 
been away from Earth before. 
Somewhere behind her ( or was 
it below, or above?) it spun, 
faintly glowing, an impossible 
balloon in a dark room filled 
with fireflies. Only, her 
(thoughts modified, it must be 


a phosphorescent balloon. Per- 
haps if she reached out far 
enough, she could touch it, 
send it bouncing away on a 
tangent. 

There were no two ways 
about it. For all the strange- 
ness and gripless terror of it, 
space-flight was phenomenally 
unreal. She could never believe 
that, at some abrupt point, she 
wouldn’t awaken to find herself 
back in her apartment in New 
York. 
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A faint cough at her side 
snapped the fine thread of rev- 
erie. She turned, half resentful 
at the intrusion; half glad to 
see another human being. 

“Impressed, miss?” The 
speaker, she saw, was a some- 
what overgrown college boy 
with a sardonic air. No, that 
was wrong. The second im- 
pressions swept over her, cor- 
recting, discarding. This was 
no boy. Perhaps on Earth — or 
in Sharanee, the Mars port 
whence came her summons — 
the youth in him would be 
dominant; but here in space he 
was hard, ageless, sheathed in 
a flexible calm. 

She smiled faintly, shrugged 
her shoulders a bit. “I’m sorry, 
iMr. Crane, but I just can’t be- 
lieve it.” She nodded to the 
.scene beyond the port. 

He nodded. “Few do. This 
is your first trip out. After 
you’ve made a half dozen or 
so you’ll begin to compromise 
with your rea.son and end up 
by wondering whether this, or 
the planets be the illusion. And 
when you have come to accept 
this, you’ll never' be able fully 
to believe in the security of 
Earth (or Mars) again; every 


little elevator trip — any little 
thing at all and you’ll expect 
the planet to go bouncing out 
beneath you. Once space gets 
in your blood, it will never let 
you free.” 

“Is that the way it is with 
you — you don’t feel right un- 
less you’re somewhere between 
worlds?” 

“In a way.” He frowned 
slightly. “And yet that isn’t 
quite the right answer. I keep 
on feeling that I know what it 
is, like a word that’s on your 
tongue but can’t be spoken. 

“I came to tell you that the 
skipper wants to see you. I 
think we’ve found your jewel.” 

“Oh ! ” A ripple of delight 
ran through her, even while 
she half wondered at it. Jewelry 
really meant nothing in this 
day. She’d read of how people 
had gone mad over it in the 
old days, and of the well-nigh 
incredible crimes that had 
been committed for the po.sses- 
sion of it. 

OUT THIS— thing— was dif- 
ferent. It had been totally 
unlike anything shenhad ever 
seen before. There it had been, 
staring out at her from a little 
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shop window, and she had 
known immediately that it must 
be hers alone. A fascination 
and a secret lay within the 
depths of it; it called to her 
and she responded. Strangely 
enough, the shopkeeper had 
apparently thought nothing of 
it, for he had asked next to 
nothing for it. 

“Where was it — found?” she 
asked. 

“One of the crew brought it 
in. We checked up rather care- 
fully and it is definite that no 
one took it from you. We set 
a trap for a possible thief, and 
no one bit. Frankly, I can’t see 
why anyone should care about 
it, miss, but it’s your property, 
so we’re doing what we can to 
ensure its safety.” 

“Thank you,"” she murmured. 
He nodded pleasantly and led 
the way to the control room. 

* * * 

I^APTAIN VERNARD, 
Crane noted, was somewhat 
the worse for lack of sleep. 
Could the old man have an ink- 
ling of what was up? Certainly 
the silly affair of Miss Hollo- 
way’s jewel couldn’t be bother- 


ing him. Quickly Crane ran 
over the events of the past few 
days, since the moment he had 
come to his decision to take 
the ship. Had there been any 
overt moves? No, he was quite 
sure there had not. He sought 
the skipper’s eye. 

“Is there something wrong, 
sir?” he asked quietly. 

Vernard looked up. “I’ve a 
hunch,” he replied. “You come 
to believe in them after you’ve 
been a spaceman long enough. 
There’s something wrong on 
this ship.” 

“But this ridiculous little 
bauble,” protested Crane. 
“Surely, you can’t be worried 
over it. Anything might have 
happened. Perhaps Miss Hollo- 
way lost.it some time before it 
was missed. 

“It doesn’t look valuable — - 
in fact, it doesn’t look like a 
jewel at all. Benson is probably 
telling the simple truth when 
he says be found it in the pas- 
sageway, put it away intend- 
ing to bring it to you the mo- 
ment he went off duty, and 
forgot about it until today.” 

“I’m not doubting Benson’s 
story,” replied Vernard. “It’s 
something far less tangible 
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than any trinket. But we can’t 
arrive in Sharanee any too 
soon for me.” 

We’ll never arrive in Shara- 
nee, thought Crane. Never be 
bound to this dull, tedious in- 
ter-world trafjic again. We’ll be 
free, free to wander the reach- 
es of space as we choose, tak- 
ing what we want from what- 
ever source is convenient, raid- 
ing ships and stations if nec- 
essary. Like the corsairs of old. 
Vernard’s next words interrupt- 
ed his thoughts. 

“You may think me arriving 
at my dotage, Mr. Crane, but 
this is an order. Keep alert. Be 
on the lookout for any unto- 
ward occurrences and report 
to me anythin g — atiyihmg, 
mind you — no matter how trivi- 
al — that is not exactly as it 
should be. Perhaps my hunch 
is wrong; perhaps not. But 
there’s something strange on 
this ship, and I’ve got to find 
out what it is before it becomes 
dangerbus.” 

' I ’HE CAPTAIN was already 
in a dangerous state, decid- 
ed Crane. But he couldn’t af- 
ford to strike yet. “I might sug- 
gest, sir, that Miss Holloway’s 


presence is somewhat irregular. 
Could this be the cause of your 
premonitions?” 

“Miss Holloway’s presence 
does admit problems,” conced- 
ed Vernard. “But this is some- 
thing entirely explainable. Miss 
Holloway’s family is high in 
Martian diplomatic circles. For 
some reason not to be sought 
after by us, they want her with 
them immediately. It was ur- 
gent that she take the first 
ship out, and we were it. No, 
Crane, what worries me is not 
anything as tangible as Miss 
Holloway. It’s something elu- 
sive, something I can’t lay a 
finger on.” 

“Any further, specific or- 
ders, sir?” 

“Not at present.” 

Crane nodded and left the 
control room, his eyes darting 
up and down the passageway. 
The control room was so sit- 
uated that it could be taken 
with ease if the attack were 
a complete surprise; but if the 
defenders were prepared, it 
would become a difficult task. 
He glanced at his chronometer. 
Sterling would be pff duty 
now. Whistling abstractedly, 
he made his way down to the 
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crew’s quarters, tapped on the 
men’s door. 

« A NY REPORT?” Crane 
asked as the heavily 
■built, blond man closed the por- 
tal behind him. 

“Nolhing, sir, except that 
we’re ready any time. We’ve 
managed to find out just who 
is wdth us ^and w'ho isn’t. 

“It’s strange, sir. Here I’ve 
been a regular spaceman for 
years, perfectly satisfied with 
routine. No complaints about 
the pay, the food, the work, or 
the length of some of the trips. 
And now, suddenly, I want to 
be free of it. Not free of soace, 
sir. Free to roam around from 
p'anet to nlanet with n crew 
who feel the way I do aboiu it 
— just as you, sir. I can’t un- 
derstand it. Neither can the 
rest of us.” 

NeUhrr ran I, thought Crane. 
Lord kinno.'; if anyone, had told 
me a week (i"o that I’d. he plan- 
ning mutiny, and perhaps the 
death of men, so I could be- 
come a vagabond in space. I'd 
have thotight them mad. “We’re 
just fed up,'OSterling,” he re- 
plied. “It took a long time to 
get that way, but we finally 


reached the point where we’re 
ready to do something about 

it-” 

“When do we move?” 

“After we’ve checked at Lu- 
nar Station. Then by the time 
the ship is missed,’ we’ll be safe- 
ly away. They won’t know 
where to look. Even if they did 
know, it would be a pretty 
nearly hopeless job finding us 
in space. But we take no un- 
necessarj? chances. 

“And you, Sterling, pass the 
word on. There must be no 
overt moves of any kind until 
we’re ready to take the ship. It 
has to be done quickly, and in 
one stroke. The skipper’s sus- 
picious as it is.” 

“He suspects?” Sterling’s 
voice was frightened. “You 
mean someone has given it 
away?” 

“No. He doesn’t know what’s 
wrong: he just thinks some- 
thing is wrong.” And, Crane 
added mentally, 7 think he's 
right _ There’s s n m e t hin g 
strange on this ship. 

'T^HE OTHER was silent a 
a moment, then, “You 
know, sir, there are some who 
think that srirl’s a jinx.” 

“Do you?” 
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“I?” The man laughed heart- 
ily, easily. “Not I, sir. I’m not 
superstitious.” 

“Do you know who?” 

“Gerhard and Julian to my 
knowledge. They’re old hands. 
Perhaps others. I’ll find out by 
the end of the next shift.” 

“Good. We must know who 
can and who can’t be trusted. 
A superstitious man is a dan- 
gerous man — who is likely to 
become afraid and betray at 
any moment. Find out who 
these weak links are and we’ll 
purge them. I think it would 
be best if they fell in the bat- 
tle for the ship. There will be 
some loyal to the skipper, you 
know, and we carl’t expect to 
take control without having a 
little blood spilled.” 

“Right you are, sir. But 
what about this girl. You don’t 
have to be superstitious to 
know that, with all of 7.<5,>one 
woman would cau.se trouble.” 

Crane stared into emptiness 
for a moment. “It’s unfortu- 
nate in a way, but we’ll have to 
let her go. Put her and the cap- 
tain together in a lifeboat, if 
he’s sensible enough not to re- 
sist. If not — ^some loyal mem- 
ber of the crew who survives.” 


II 

T he faceted thing 

lay upon Mona Hollo- 
way’s smoking stand 
set close to her bed, mysteri- 
ous, elusive. As she tossetl in 
the web of dreams, something 
of it seemed to enter into and 
become a part of her; yet what 
it was, even in that unrevstrict- 
ed state, she could not know. 
She dreamed of Earth and the 
jewel was a .second moon in the 
sky, filling the expanse of the 
azure; she walker! dark and .se- 
cret paths, and the jewel wa.s 
a will-o’-the-wisp leading her 
on into forgotten places; slie 
was a space-waif, born free be- 
tween the worlds, and the 
jewel was her meteoric steed 
which laughingly she rtnle 
astride as other waifs clu.stered 
abaut her, and, last, she was 
a woman immortal .searching 
through the labyrinth of time 
for a secret, and the jewel wa.s 
the ]X>rtal to each new tlmc- 
lane. 

Brighter, swifter, swirled the 
visions and the hidden desires 
of her. .^nd always the jewel 
was there, sometimes emitting 
whorls of mist that whispered 
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a soundless summons. And just 
before she awoke suddenly, 
filled with unreasoning terror, 
a final dream stole through 
her, a dream which, almost in- 
stinctively, she knew was one 
that the thing did not mean to 
send. 

This last dream was very 
clear, sharply etched. She was 
walking down the corridor to 
her cabin on this ship, the 
Moth, and suddenly the thought 
came to her that she shouldn’t 
go right in, but should open 
the door barely enough to see 
within, and watch. She hadn’t 
locked her door, so this would 
be fairly simple. 

As she stood there, leaning 
against it, trying not to breathe 
loudly, her eyes glued to the 
tiny crevice, she heard some- 
one coming. The impulse to slip 
inside the safety of her cabin 
overwhelmed her. But — wait. 
This had happened before. She 
knew it had happened — this 
time, she would keep her eyes 
fixed to the vantage ooint and 
see what was happening within 
her room. 

K 

HE COULD see the bureau 
in her room. The jewel was 


resting on it, she gasped, partly 
in delight and partly in fear. 
For it had been lost. She 
watched it, gazed deeply at the 
strange radiance of it, one 
which no one else seemed to no- 
tice. And — it was gone. 

With a half-stifled scream 
she swept into the room, unbe- 
lieving. No one was there save 
herself. Everything else was in 
order — wait, hadn’t she asked 
them to replace that broken 
stool ? Annoyedly she put 
through a call and waited until 
a knock came on her door and 
the offending bit of furniture 
was taken away. 

That was all. Now, just as 
suddenly she was awake, the 
last dream still clear in her 
mind. What was the meaning of 
it? It corresponded exactly to 
an occurrence of a few days 
before, except for one thing. 
She had not actually seen any- 
thing from without her door; 
she’d slipped inside when she 
heard someone coming. Then, 
after the inexplicable fear had 
gone away, she’d noticed that 
the broken stool had not been 
removed. From that point on 
the dream again rhirrored real- 
ity. 
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But, the Jewel. She had lost 
it the first day out, and Cap- 
tain Vernard had Just returned 
it to her this evening. One of 
the crew had found it, hadn’t 
thought it of any consequence 
and had forgotten to turn it in 
right away as was his duty. 
Captain Vernard had apolo- 
gized, and the offender had 
been reprimanded. 

She sat up suddenly, clutch- 
ing her breast, trying to still 
the hammerlike pounding of 
her heart. Faintly in the dark- 
ness, the Jewel on the stand be- 
side her glowed, shimmered, 
glowed. With a sudden impulse 
she seized it and clasped it to 
her. A spasm of grief shook her 
and she fell back upon the bed, 
sobbing uncontrollably. 

F THE crew’s quarters, the 

man called Benson leaned 
forward confidentially, his 
voice falling to a whisper. 

“I wasn’t exactly telling the 
truth when I told the skipper 
I’d forgotten about the girl’s 
Jewel. I had it right with me all 
the time until suddenly I got 
the feeling that it had to go 
back. But all the time it was in 
my pocket I could hear some- 
thing whispering to me. And 


then I’d dream nights ...” 

Sterling nodded. “So did I. 
So did the rest of us, eh?” 

A low chorus of assent 
greeted him. 

“There’s more queer things 
than a Jewel on this .ship,” 
spoke up Forrester. “The ]\Iolh 
has suddenly accumulated one 
newly-repaired stool that it 
never had before. The other 
day, we got a call to take a 
broken stool from the girl’s 
room for repairs. Not more 
than an hour after Gerry 
brought it down to me, in 
comes the same call again, and 
down comes Gerry with anoth- 
er stool exactly like it. So I 
fixed the two of them.’’ The 
speaker sucked on his tobacco- 
tube a moment, then turned 
to the tousled-headed young- 
ster in the corner. “Did you 
take both of those stools back 
to Miss Holloway, lad?” 

The gangling youth pu.shed 
his cap back on his head and 
stared. “Gripes, no. When I 
went to look for them, I could 
only find one. And no one had 
taken the other one up to the 
Jane’s room, either. Thought 
you’d taken care of it your- 
self.” 
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“The damn skirt’s a jinx,” 
muttered the slim, dapper man 
sitting on the bunk. “When we 
take the ship, I say shove her 
into a lifeboat and cast her off. 
Give her what she needs to get 
to Lunar Station and to hell 
with her. Women are all jinx- 
es.” • 

Sterling glared. “WeTl settle 
the problem ' of the passenger 
later. In the meantime, it’s un- 
derstood that she’s to be treat- 
ed with respect — and you, Ju- 
lian, if you come in contact 
with her in any way, watch 
your step. You know how wom- 
en are — i.f you make a break, 
she’s likely as not to be flutter- 
ing into the skipper’s room 
with tales. The old man’s got 
the jitters as it is.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” 
growled Julian. “I’ve been 
around. I treats ’em with cour- 
tesy and clears away fast as 
soon as I can. Women are 
snakes, all of them and harder 
to kill than any cat. All I’m 
asking is that this one be got 
rid of as soon as possible. Then 
we’ll be free, and not until.” 

“Free!” whispered Benson. 
“Yes, that’s what we’ll be. All 
of space for our own, and all 


of time to wander around in it. 
No more routine between Earth 
and Mars. We’ll have to work, 
but we’ll be doing it for our- 
selves, and we can get together 
and decide today’s a holiday if 
we want to, and no one can 
say, 'get back to work.’ We’ll 
be free.” 

C41~^IRECT call for you, 
sir,” said Crane, moving 
aside for the captain. 

Vernard spun the dials of 
the telescreen until the image 
was clear. It’s odd, thought 
Crane, that nearly e'very person 
has to make some little shift 
before the screen is quite satis- 
factory. He stopped musing as 
the image of Altmeyer, chief of 
Lunar Station, appeared. 

“Vernard? Got a special re- 
quest here for you. Can the 
Moth accommodate a passen- 
ger? There’s a person here who 
wants passage to Sharanee. 
Claims it’s urgent.” 

“We have one passenger,” re- 
plied Vernard. “The Moth 
could accommodate a couple 
more if necessary, but I want 
to see the applicant first. 
We’re not a liner, you know; 
I can be choosey if I want.” 

“He’s a rather odd duck,” 
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confided Altmeyer, “but he 
seems to be all right. Most 
amazing conversationalist, cap- 
tain, most amazing. 

“Let’s see him.” 

The station chief turned 
away and called to someone 
outside the line of vision. For 
an instant only the room and 
apparatus was visible, then a 
man stepped in front of the 
screen and bowed slightly. 

«^APT.4IN VERNARD?” 

His voice was well modu- 
lated, refined without being 
snobbish, bearing the vaguest 
trace of an indefinable accent 
not unpleasant on the ears. As 
he straightened up, Vernard 
saw that he was apparently en- 
tering middle age, well-built, 
seemingly forceful in personal- 
ity, and rugged in appearance. 
There was more to him than 
met the eye; this much Ver- 
nard gathered at a glance. 

But there was something 
else, too. Something Vernard 
could not define, yet which told 
him that this man was not ex- 
actly what he appeared. Ver- 
nard felt, almost instantaneous- 
ly a commingled respect and 
dislike for the stranger. 


“You probably haven’t 
heard of me before, captain. 
My name is Strachey. Without 
going into purely private mat- 
ters at the moment, I’ll merely 
state that it is vital that I take 
passage to Sharanee on your 
ship. And I assure you I can 
make it worth your trouble.” 

Vernard hesitated, thinking 
of purely private matters of his 
own, and in that moment lost 
his chance. 

“Are there any objections to 
this procedure, sir?” asked the 
stranger. 

“I’ll consider it, Mr. Strach- 
ey,” he replied. “Wc’ll lx; at 
Lunar Station in about half an 
hour. We haven’t much time. 
Are your effects ready? Pajx'rs 
in order?” 

“I am quite prepared, sir.” 

“Very well, then. I shall de- 
fer my final decision until I 
have examined them.” 

Vernard closed the interview 
with the conventional saluta- 
tions, snapped the circuit, and 
turned to Crane. “The Moth" 
he observed, “seems to be 
changing its character. Per- 
haps I should apply for a 
straight passenger license — ur- 
gent cases only.” 
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OLOWLY the gleaming poly- 
hedron that was the Moth 
eased its mass down into the 
waiting cradle on Lunar Sta- 
tion and routine checking of 
cargo began as Vernard, Crane, 
and Altmeyer exchanged small 
talk and discussed current 
events. A brief period of chart- 
examinations, then the stran- 
ger’s papers were checked, ap- 
proved, and required supplies 
were loaded on. Deep within 
himself. Crane fumed at the 
problem this new addition to 
the Moth’s personnel added, as 
the outer doors swung shut and 
the pilot .slid on the power. 

In her cabin, Mona Hollo- 
way slept dreamlessly, her 
empty hand lying open outside 
the blankets. There was no 
glow emanating from the near- 
by smoking stand. 

Ill 

OU’VE traveled in 
I space a great deal, 
haven’t you, Mr. 
Strachey? Tell me, does all 
this,” Mona indicated the visi- 
ble cosmos with a sweep of her 
hand, “seem commonplace to 
you now?” 


“One does become accus- 
tomed to it. Yet I wouldn’t say 
it’s commonplace. That would 
imply that you can ignore it. 
No one can do that. 

“There’s beauty, mystery, 
and terror in space. Miss Hollo- 
way. You cannot separate the 
three. They all belong together, 
fit perfectly one into the oth- 
er. At times a sense of one 
seems to flood you, but it nev- 
er completely blankets out the 
other two. No matter how 
breath-takingly lovely a par- 
ticular view from one of these 
ports may be, you can’t help 
but feel a sort of — ^brooding — 
quality about it, and perhaps 
lurking fear hiding just behind 
what attracts you.” 

She gazed out into the vel- 
vety deeps again. ^‘But what 
is there to harm us? I mean, 
deliberately. Of course I real- 
ize there’s danger — if anything 
unforeseen occurs, we are help- 
less and the chances of rescue 
are never very good. I know 
that. But you implied some- 
thing else.” 

“There are so many things 
you do not understand — or 
know,” he whispered, half to 
himself. “So many things that 
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I do not know. It would not 
be so bad if the danger came 
from something that was trying 
to hurt us. Then it could be 
understood (even if only after 
great difficulty) and combat- 
ted. It’s the blind, impersonal 
forces . . . 

“Consider a great mass 
hurtling through this darkness, 
a mass itself dark and well nigh 
indectable because of proper- 
ties which make it outside of 
your instruments’ ability to 
discover. And you want to go 
home. But this blind, hurtling 
mass, which has never heard of 
you, can in a single instant 
shatter you completely — or, 
perhaps it can just as easily 
help you.” 

Somehow she knew that he 
was talking to himself. For an 
instant she thought she saw 
something lonely and yearning 
in the man beside her and her 
hand reached out almost un- 
thinkingly and grasped his. 
“You’re — homesick?” She was 
half afraid he would be offend- 
ed. 

“Yes. It has been — a long 
time.” 

“Flow long?” 

He gripped her hand more 


firmly. “Too long. Much too 
long. Come.” Fle turned away, 
taking her arm in his easily as 
they started down the passage- 
way. “You are tired. Miss Hol- 
loway. Shall we talk again lat- 
er — tomorrow?” 

She dreamed of the jewel 
again that night, but this time 
it seemed to bear a faint resem- 
blance to a human face. The 
face of Strachey. She was 
standing on a small asteroid in 
space and the Strachey-jewel 
was a great planet, filling the 
entire vista before her. 

FAINT tapping on her 
stateroom door aroused 
Mona. Brushing aside the 
shards of her dream, she sat 
up, then slipped into her dress- 
ing gown and hastened to , the 
door, opening the recognition- 
slot. 

“Miss Holloway,’’ came a fa- 
miliar voice, “get dressed 
quickly and join me. There’s 
danger.” 

Something in Strachey’s 
tones left her without doubt as 
to his good faith; she dressed 
quickly and emerged. Before 
she could form the question on 
her lips, he had pressed his fin- 
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gers gently over her mouth and 
was leading her away, up to 
the deserted deck where they 
had conversed earlier in the 
evening. 

“Is your chronometer run- 
ning?” he asked. 

“Of course. What has hap- 
pened?” 

For an instant she felt that 
his eyes were literally piercing 
her, stripping, not the clothing, 
but the flesh from her, driving 
deep into- the very atoms of her 
searching for the dead center 
of her being. For an instant 
the scene before her blurred, 
and she thought she saw the 
Strachey-jewel poised in mid- 
air before her; then sanity re- 
turned, as his calm tones 
filled her ears. 

“You strike me as a particu- 
'larly level-headed person, Miss 
Holloway. That is why 1 
brought you here, and that is 
why I shall leave you here. 
Alone, you understand. You 
are to do nothing, to see and 
hear nothing for approximate- 
ly three quarters of an hour. At 
the end of that time, you will 
return to your stateroom and 
gather your belongings togeth- 
er, preparing to leave ship.” 


The man was mad, clearly. 
She stifled a gasp, remember- 
ing his opening words; she 
must continue to strike him 
as “particularly level-headed.” 
She looked at him, as if seeing 
him for the first time, her eyes 
sympathetic. After all, how 
could she expect to know this 
man after but a single day, re- 
gardless of the affinity which 
had seemed to spring up be- 
tween them. 

“May I know why?” she re- 
plied softly. 

FAINT explosion down 
the corridor answered her; 
she stiffened, her hands clasp- 
ing the rail. “There is your an-' 
swer,’’ he murmured, nodding 
in the direction of the out- 
burst. “Mutiny.” 

“What will they do to — us?” 

“That is what I must dis- 
cover. You will be safe here 
because, even if they have time 
to look for you in the next hour 
or so, they won’t think of this 
place. It doesn’t make sense for 
you to be here where anyone 
coming along might see you. I 
know how their minds work. 
They’ll expect you to be hid- 
ing. So, what you do, is just 
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stay here in the shadows, and 
don’t make any noise. I’ll be 
back.” 

“Are you going to take part 
in the — defense?” 

“And be filled full of mis- 
siles so that I resemble a 
sieve? No. Neither is the cap- 
tain, unless he is a total fool. 
And he can’t hold them off 
alone, even if he tries.” 

“But — what about Mr. 
Crane?’’ 

“The first mate: He’s busy — 
very busy leading the attack. 
Now let space see what you’re 
made of until I come back.” 

She clasped his hands sud- 
denly. “You will come back?” 

He nodded, then swung 
away abruptly, disappearing 
into the gloom. She watched 
him, a sinking feeling stealing 
through her. She must wait 
alone, in the dark. And as she 
watched the faintly luminous 
dial of her chronometer new 
mysteries popped into her head 
to torment her. How had 
Strachey known about the mu- 
tiny? How had he found out 
that Crane was leading the at- 
tack? Or was it Crane? 

Mutiny — it seemed so — ob- 
solete. Like that strange, hor- 


rible practice men had en- 
gaged in for centuries until 
the world federation was es- 
tablished, and, as everyone 
knew, the history of man be- 
gun. What was it — this prac- 
tice which ran through all the 
dealings of the dawn men, right 
up through the 21st Century? 
Oh yes, that was it— a little 
word; war. 

T'r DID not occur to her to 
question Strachey’s simi)le 
contention that she could return 
to her stateroom in .safety when 
the allotted three-quarters of an 
houi was up. Despite the (pies- 
tions_which flooded her being, 
she felt an indefinable security 
in his words as she hurried 
along the corridors to her 
stateroom and hastily slii>ped 
in. Nor again did the pro.sfKXt 
of abandoning .ship trouble her 
— beneath all the puzzlement 
remained that unshakable be- 
lief in him to see her through, 
not only for her sake, but be- 
cause be needed her. Intuition 
supplied that last kernel of in- 
formation; Strachey’s need of 
her was not the simple psycho- 
logical need of a man for a 
woman in time of stress; it 
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struck to the very core of all 
this mysteriousness, a vital, cos- 
mic thiuj'. 

Beyond this certainty 
she could not — subconsciously 
would not — think. Hastily, 
carefully, she packed her be- 
longings, taking only the bare 
essentials. A knock on the door 
sent her flying to the recogni- 
tion port. Eagerly she slipped 
it aside, then the brightness 
slip|:»ed away. 

“Oh,” she said disappointed- 
ly. “You!” 

“Please open the door, Miss 
Holloway,” came the voice of 
Crane. “You are in no danger 
unless you bring it on yourself 
by foolish attempts.’’ 

He looked older, she thought, 
as she o[>ened the door silently; 
the boyishness she had first 
seen was gone. Perhaps it 
would come back again some 
day when all this was only a 
memory, but now it was still 
too stark, too abrupt a cleav- 
age with all he hadjcnown and 
done and thought in the past. 
She felt sorry for him. 

He looked around at the 
scene of preparations for de- 
parture, a puzzled expression 
on his face. “Has someone else 


been here. Miss Holloway?” 

“What do you want with me, 
Mr. — or is it Captain Crane?” 

“Titles don’t matter now,” 
he replied softly. 

“Why did you do it?” 

“I had to. Don’t ask me why, 
but one day, not long ago, I 
knew I had to take the ship.” 

“Is the captain ...” 

“No,” he interrupted quick- 
ly. “Captain Vernard is un- 
harmed. There was a little 
fighting among some recalci- 
trant members of the crew. A 
couple of our men were hit. 
That is all. 

“You, Captain Vernard, and 
Mr. Strachey will be given the 
lifeboat with full supplies and 
equipment to reach Lunar Sta- 
tion. I think the crew members 
who resisted will be sent with 
you, too. The boat must not be 
overcrowded, but that will be 
worked out.” 

She leaned back against the 
bureau, her mind suddenly 
numb. “But what will become 
of you?” she gasped. “What 
can you and your crew do here, 
alone^ in space? Where can you 
find a world to go to? And 
what will you do all the time 
in space?” 
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TTE SHOOK his head. “I 
*■ don’t know. It seemed 
very dear yesterday — now, I 
don’t know. 

“There are worlds — beyond 
the edge of the explored uni- 
verse. Perhaps we will go there. 
Perhaps we will find — some- 
thing. All I know, Miss Hollo- 
way, is that we cannot go on as 
we were before. We — chose this 
way.” 


“Mr. Crane,” she found her- 
self saying suddenly, “my jewel 
is gone again.” 

“I’m afraid it’s gone for 
good, then. There isn’t time to 
search. What was it to you? A 
keepsake?” 

“No,” she said softly. “I’m 
.glad it’s gone. It gave me 
strange dreams and made me 
afraid. Sometimes I seemed to 
think it was directing me, mak- 
ing me do things without my 
knowing why I did them.” 

This was striking home, she 
saw. “What did you dream. 
Miss Holloway? Was the jewel 
a part of your dreams?” 

“Yes. It was everywhere — 
sometimes up in the sky like a 
titanic eye watching me, never 
letting me out of its sight. Did 


you ever have dreams like that, 
Mr. Crane?” 

He smiled wanly. “I don’t 
remember very well. Some of 
the men have been troubled this 
trip, but mine weren’t too bad.” 

“Did the. jewel whisper to 
them, too?” 

“Yes...” his voice trailed 
off and fell limply. 

“Is that why you did it?” 

“I had to.” He turned away. 
“As soon as you are ready, 
Miss Holloway, come out to the 
lifeboat. The party will be sent 
off directly.” ' 

“Mr. Crane,” she called af- 
ter him. “Is — Mr. Strachey all 
right?” 

He stopped and looked at 
her. “Yes; he’s safe. By the 
way. Miss Holloway, didn’t 
your jewel disappear just about 
the time that Strachey joined 
us?” 

“How dare you!” she flared. 
“Mr. Strachey would never!” 

He shook his head. “You 
misunderstand me. I was not 
suggesting that he might have 
taken your jewel. 

“I just remembered some- 
thing about him that struck me 
as strange. His eyes are very 
much like your jewel. Miss 
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Holloway. They seem to have 
the same indefinable quality.” 
He shuddered. “Sometimes I’m 
very thankful that I am not 
given to imaginative specula- 
tion.” 

He bowed slightly and left 
her in the grip of a sudden ter- 
ror such as she had never 
known before. 

IV 

O ALL ships have 
I M solar models such as 
this?” asked Mona. 

Vernard smiled. “The answer 
is yes. All ships must have 
them. Withou'' the solar, navi- 
gating Earth’s oceans blind- 
folded from the confines of a 
wheelchair on the main deck 
would be simple in comparison. 
And the odds, relatively speak- 
ing, would be infinitely higher 
that you would actually get 
where you wanted to go.” 

They sto(xl before the model 
solar system in the center of 
the lifeboat. Inside the great 
dome; varicolored globes of 
varied sizes rotated slowly as 
they inscribed their various 
orbits around the central lu- 


minary. “We have here,” con- 
tinued Vernard, “only the ma- 
jor factors involved. Space is 
full, so far as we are concerned, 
of minor factors. They are 
taken care of by the grav.” He 
indicated an apparatus nearby, 
an outgrowth of the old gravi- 
tometers whose function it was 
to indicate the presence of any 
space body not allowed for in 
the solar. 

“I’ve heard that spaceflight 
is just a matter of curves.” 

“.-\n understatement, yet 
true nonetheless. It’s curves 
and velocities and accelerations 
and, just as important, decel- 
erations. You build up to a 
peak, hit the dead spot, then 
star; slowing down immediate- 
ly. The tiniest delay or off- 
center spurt and nothing in the > 
cosmos can keep you from 
missing your objective. That’s 
why that part of it is automatic. 
No human could possibly at- 
tain the continuous accuracy 
required. And even then, some- 
times a shipn misses. Once in a 
while it is recovered.” 

Mona shivered. “How can 
you endure it? I can under- 
stand a person like myself, 
knowing little or nothing about 
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it, resting easily enough. We 
just assume that you spacemen 
know what you’re doing, and, 
except in the event of unavoid- 
able accidents, we’ll be deliv-, 
ered safely. But you. . .” 

“You get used to it after a 
while. What I can’t understand 
is how the men who first start- 
ed crossing Earth’s oceans in 
leaky little tubs ever managed 
to take it.” 

i6J SHOULD say,” broke in 
Strachey, “that it was the 
inability of the human to cor- 
relate impressions properly, 
even to the limited extent of 
what it actually knows about 
a given subject. 

■ “It is in this weakness that 
the human’s greatest strength 
lies.” 

“You use the term ‘human’ 
somewhat oddly, sir,” frowned 
Vernard. 

“Merely the most scientific 
terminology. Captain.” 

I wonder, thought Mona, 
feeling Strachey’s eyes upon 
her. The affinity she had felt 
for him at first seemed to have 
suffered an invasion of some- 
thing she could not describe. 
She often caught herself won- 


dering what Strachey looked 
like when no one was present 
to see him. 

“Can I make arrangements 
for passage to Sharanee at Lu- 
nar Station, or will it be nec- 
essary to return to Earth?” 
Mona felt that she had to say 
something. 

“I shouldn’t be astonished,” 
commented Vernard, “if you 
found some sort of arrange- 
ments awaiting you at the sta- 
tion, I’ve reported the situa- 
tion, you know, and they have 
undoubtedly contacted Sha- 
ranee by now. I hope this delay 
will not affect you or your fam- 
ily to any serious degree.” 

“I think it will be all right,” 
she smiled. “What about you, 
Mr. Strachey? Will you be go- 
ing on to Sharanee?” 

He shook his head. “No. 
There is no need now. There 
are more pressing matters for 
me now.” He turned to Ver- 
nard. “May I have a word with 
you alone, sir?” 

The Captain nodded and fol- 
lowed him into the next com- 
partment. Strachey closed the 
door carefully. “There is no 
need to mention it before Miss 
Holloway, but we are in a dan- 
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gerous situation. I’ve been 
looking over the fuel. We are 
short.” 

Vernard’s eyebrows went up. 
“What do you know about 
these matters? I checked the 
fuel with Crane before leaving. 
There was sufficient and to 
spare. 

“Which reminds me, Strach- 
ey. If you’ll forgive my curi- 
osity, just when did you board 
the lifeboat? I don’t see how 
you could have done so with- 
out my seeing you. Yet I know 
well enough that I didn’t see 
you go aboard before me, nor 
come aboard aftef me.” 

Strachey smiled. “I saw you 
when I came aboard. You and 
Crane were very occupied with 
immediate problems. It’s not 
at all .unlikely that you didn’t 
notice me.” 

V e r n a r d grimaced. “Per- 
haps.” 

“It would be rather — incon- 
venient to doubt me, Captain.” 

“Quite inconvenient. Good 
night, Mr. Strachey. I shall 
check the fuel at once, and you 
have my appreciation, sir, if 
you are correct. There may still 
be time, in such a case, to save 
ourselves.” 


* * * 

A HALF hour later, Vernard 
looked old beyond his 
years. There could be no doubt 
that Strachey had been right. 
But he, Vernard, had person- 
ally checked the fuel with 
Crane, inspected every con- 
tainer of the vital element. 
Nov.', one of the major cases 
was missing. What could -have 
happened to it? Sabotage? Un- 
thinkable. Not Crane, surely. 
And Strachey would not be so 
mad as to — ^but even if he were, 
how could he ... ? 

They would never reach Lu- 
nar Station now; they would 
go on into space finally plung- 
ing out of the system,, unless 
some minor factor slowed them 
down, or they were caught in 
the drag of a planetary body. 
He would have to check the 
solar for their exact course. 

On a sudden impulsf, he went 
to Strachey’s compartment, 
knocked on the door, There was 
no answer. For a moment he 
waited, then opened the door 
with the skeleton key he car- 
ried. The room was quite 
empty. 

Quietly he went to the other 
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compartments, carefully inquir- 
ing making sure no suspicions 
were aroused. Then he made a 
minute inspection of the little 
ship. 

There was no doubt about 
it. Strachey had disappeared. 

aqiT DOWN, Kingston,” 
said Vernard. “You, too, 
Stirmer. Something has just oc- 
curred to me, and I want to 
tell you in order to see if you 
will be thinking what I am 
thinking when you’ve heard 
it.” 

k knock came at the door. 
“IMay I come in?” called 
Mona. 

Vernard admitted her. “I’m 
glad you came. Was just about 
to tell Mr. Stirmer and Mr. 
Kingston something which may 
be of interest to you, too. It 
really concerns us all. 

“This happened about ten 
years ago, when I was first 
mate alx)ard the Vortex~you 
probably recall her, Kingston — 
at a time we were docking in 
Sharanee. I was off duty at the 
time, carrying on a soniewhat 
illicit conversation with one of 
the attendants. As you know, 
they aren’t supposed to have 
visitors while on duty. 


“There was a ship due in 
soon — I forget what her name 
was — and she was late. The lad 
at the station and I were spec- 
ulating as to what might have 
happened to her. In those days, 
you know, spaceflight was no- 
where as near as regular and 
safe as it is now — and you 
know how safe it is now. 

“She came in eventually. But 
they wouldn’t let her land. The 
officials were adamant about 
it. She could discharge cargo, 
but no one would be permitted 
to get off. It was only after 
nearly an hour’s arguing that 
they finally agreed to let her 
drop cargo. 

a'T'HAT ISN’T the strangest 
part of it, though. No^ — - 
the thing that stuck in my 
memory was that the Martians 
were afraid of something on 
that ship. It wasn’t a case of 
possible disease, or the like. 
No, it was definitely some per- 
son — or thing — aboard. I never 
found out precisely what it 
was. 

“But can you get the sig- 
nificance of it? A Martian 
afraid of someone on an Earth 
ship, carrying only Earthmen? 
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That is utterly unprecedented. 
We know that the whole his- 
tory of Earth-Mars relations 
has shown that the Martians 
have a particular species of 
contempt for Terrestrials, that 
Earthmen have never been able 
to best the Martians in any 
sort of bargain or wring any 
kind of advantages out of them. 
And Lord knows they tried 
hard enough at first. 

“The Martians tolerate us, 
that is all. Today, we are 
strong enough so that I think 
they would hesitate to bring 
about bad relations, but 
still that supercilious attitude 
exists.” He bent forward, his 
voice dropping. 

“I saw one of the Martian 
officials shortly after the inci- 
dent had closed, and the ship 
had been turned away. The 
creature was beside itself in 
pure, undiluted terror. And it 
uttered some words I’ve never 
been able to check since. No 
Martian records list them; no 
Martians wall talk about the 
subject. I tried to bring it up 
gracefully with a couple of of- 
ficials with whom I was on 
reasonably good terms, and 
they immediately grew sullen 


and changed the subject, mak- 
ing it clear that I was not to 
refer to it again. 

“That term of which I speak 
riiay be, a phrase, or a single 
word. ‘A-wahm-bee.’ The offi- 
cial I told you about kept re- 
peating ‘a-wahm-bee!’ ‘d-wahtn- 
bee!” over and over until the 
creature observed that I was 
in hearing distance and shut 
up quickly. 

“One thing more I found out 
about the affair. That the ship 
had picked up a passenger be- 
tween Earth and Mars — at 
Lanisar Station I think it was. 
I got a description of the .man 
and put it down in my journal 
— where I wrote out a careful 
record of as much as I could 
find of the incident. It fits our 
friend Strachey very well.” 

“Didn’t you find out what 
the name of the ship in ques- 
tion was, sir?” asked Kingston. 

“I did, but unfortunately my 
journal was damaged about 
two years ago, and I have only 
a page or so salvaged from it. 
I came across the remains of it 
this morning, which is what 
brought this to mind.” 

“Speaking of Strachey, sir, 
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I think he’s coming this way 
now,” broke in Stirmer. 

“Wait!” cried Mona. “Wait! 
I know!” 

“You know what?” 

“I know! I mean — it’s not 
quite clear — but let me speak 
to him first.” 

There was a moment of si- 
lence, then Strachey opened the 
door and came into the room 
quietly. Mona Holloway stood 
up, her eyes wide as she faced 
him. 

“Strachey ! ” she almost 
shouted. “ A-wahm-heei” 

V 

r“T^HE THING that was 
I Strachey smiled slightly 
as its eyes roved over 
the four in the room. They 
stoppred at Mona. The silence 
was becoming unbearable, yet 
none dared to speak until 
Strachey — it — ^had made some 
sort of reply. When he spoke, 
the accent, heretofore some- 
what strange, became almost 
ghastly — yet it was no more 
pronounced than it had ever 
been. But now, they knew. . . . 

“Still level-headed. Miss Hol- 
loway?” 


Her chin went up. “As level- 
headed as any human being can 
be in the presence of a thing 
like you.” 

Strachey did not seem dis- 
pleased. “It’s jiLSt as well, I 
think, that this form be re- 
tained. The shock of seeing me 
in my true form would short- 
circuit your brains and stop 
your hearts. And it is rather 
pointless for me to take on oth- 
er forms. I am not what you 
would call a showman.” 

“But — you were something 
else before, weren’t you?” in- 
sisted Mona. 

It nodded. “Yes. I was the 
jewel. And the extra chair. And 
the missing container of fuel. 
You were right, Captain. You 
did not see Strachey board the 
lifeboat, but you did see me.” 

“What manner of being are 
you,” asked Vernard in awed 
voice. “Do you actually take 
these forms, or is it an illusion 
— do you just make us think 
you are a jewel or a chair?” 

“It’s simpler to make the ac- 
tual change. You see, Vernard, 
the a-wahm-bee is capable of 
taking any material form 
whatsoever. We are the super- 
chameleons of the cosmos. 
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What our own, original form 

is, I do not know — perhaps 
some super-amoeboid — who can 
tell? I, for example, am never 
conscious of my material form 
at all; my ‘brain’ is inconceiv- 
ably complex to you. Suffice 
to say that, no matter what 
form I take, my involuntary 
brain-centers take care of my 
remaining in that form and act- 
ing true to that form until, 
voluntarily, I alter it.” 

“Yours is an old race, isn’t 

it, ” whispered Mona. “Older 
than Earth itself perhaps. But 
men knew of you, too, in the 
days before the glaciers and 
that memory lingered — maybe 
that is why I wasn’t afraid of 
you.” 

“But what does it want of 
us?” burst out Kingston. 

Strachey’s face bore a sad 
look upon it. “I need your 
help,” was the answer. 
“Wait...” the being waved 
away que.stions that sprang to 
their lips immediately. “Let me 
tell you more. Perhaps that will 
an.swp>- your questions and save 
time There is not a great deal 
of time to be wasted now. 



HE A-WAHM-BEE an- 
tedate your universe it- 


self. Ours is a culture incon- 
ceivable to you, one which, even 
after countless billions of years, 
is still in its early maturity. It 
is very difficult for me to ex- 
plain this to you, yet I shall 
have to warp the facts to suit 
an analogy which you would 
grasp at once. 

“Conceive of cities in a dis- 
tant locus in the cosmos which 
is the center of our life and 
culture. Conceive of a civiliza- 
tion there, one steeped in tra- 
ditions and customs of all kind. 
Conceive of a race fully aware 
of itself, having purged itself 
of all the grosser aspects of its 
evolution and come of age. 
There you have the a-wahm- 
bee. 

“Ours is the ability to take, 
any material form we desire, 
to imitate that material form 
so perfectly that we undergo 
any changes which it would un- 
dergo — respond in every way as 
it would respond. Were I, for 
example, to take the form of a 
tree upon Earth, I would grow, 
expand, and be affected as any 
other tree. Perhaps before it 
was to my convenience to alter 
my form again, the tree might 
be destroyed or altered radical- 
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ly through its being hewn down 
and cut into various sections. 
Do not digress in your thoughts 
by wondering why I would do 
this. Please merely accept my 
word that, for reasons beyond 
human motivation, I might. Ac- 
cept that I have done so in the 
pa.st. 

“I H.AVE said we are steeped 
in traditions. That is so. 
.^mong our race, it is a tradi- 
tion and a highwater mark of 
ethics that never must we act 
contrary to the nature or nat- 
ural -reactions of the material 
form we are imitating. And a 
second and equally powerful 
tradition is that never must we 
alter our material form when 
any living, sentient creature is 
present, or when so doing might 
arouse undue suspicion in the 
mind of any such creature. 

“But, even as yourselves, in- 
dividual a-wahm-bee are not as 
nearly perfect as their , ideals. 
Your race, as have nearly every 
other sentient race in the cos- 
mos. have come in contact with 
individual a-wakm-hee who 
cannot be said to have been 
Avorthy of the race-ideal.” His 
voice dropped. “I am one of 
these.” 


“You mean,” broke in Ver- 
nard. “that you are an out- 
cast?” 

“An exile. I rebelled against 
what — at my precocious age — 
I considered the tyranny of my 
land and ran away.” 

Mona caught her breath 
sharply. “And now you’re .sor- 
ry.! You want to go home.” 

The being that was Strachey 
nodded. “Yes,” it answered 
simply. 

WITH many other 
runaways,” said the 
creature, “my education was 
incomplete. I’ve learned many 
things, of course, but I still do 
not know how to get what I 
want simply. A fully schooled 
a-wahm-bee could have solved 
the problem without any trou- 
ble, relatively, at all.” 

“But how do we fit in?” 

Strachey raised his hands in 
a gesture of despair. “How can 
I explain to you so 3'ou would 
comprehend? I cannot, not in 
the little time there is left. You 
are but one of many factors I 
need the sum of which will 
bring the result desired. We are 
now in the right spatial locus. 
Yours are the types of brains 
needed ...” 
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“What are you driving at?” 
rasped Stirmer. “Are we to be 
sacrificed ...” 

“No, you will not be harmed. 
I shall administer a sort of drug 
to you which will enormously 
stimulate your thought-waves, 
then direct your thoughts as I 
require. When jmu recover, you 
will be in need of considerable 
sleep, but that is all. I shall 
blot out of your memories, of 
course, anything which might, 
by its very presence, harm 
you.” 

“And why should we help 
you?” growled Stirmer. “Didn’t 
you drive the poor lads aboard 
the Moth off their heads so 
that they mutinied and put us 
adrift in space? And how do 
we know you’re telling the 
truth? How do we know your 
drug is harmless?” 

g'l'RACHEY grimaced. ’ “I 
‘^have done manj? ill things, 
nor was the affair of the Moth 
the least of them. Yet, that was 
not entirely my doing, for I 
had no intent of causing a mu- 
tiny 

“There is something about 
the make-up of my kind which 
stirs deep-hidden memories and 


latent impulses in the minds of 
intelligent oxygen - breathers. 
That is why everyone aboard 
the Moth had the feeling of un- 
rest — in the case of the first 
mate, and most of the crew, 
it brought back a primal desire 
to be free and nomadic, and 
this the}^ e.xpressed in the only 
way they were able. 

“.As I said, it was not my 
intent to cause a mutiny, but 
once I realized what would hap- 
pen, I saw that it would aid 
my plans rather than obstruct 
them. My only real concern 
was that Miss Holloway, Cap- 
tain VTrnard, and one or two 
others came to no harm. I need- 
ed you.” 

He paused, looking from one 
human to another. ‘hAs to 
Stirmer’s other questions, 
there’s no time to go into the 
matter more deeply. You four 
are going to assist me. I shall 
not be frustrated now. You will 
merely have to make my word*, 
for it that you won’t be hurt.” 

“Like hell we will!” snapped 
Stirmer. grasping a heavy 
metal Vv^eight in his hand. Light- 
ning-like he hefted it true .so 
that it struck Strachey between 
the eyes with an audible sound 
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of bone shattering. The being 
halted for an instant, then 
slumped to the floor. 

Mona Holloway screamed. 
“You’re killed him! You’re 
killed him!” 

“No,” came the familiar 
voice of the a-wahm-bee from 
a point between the floor and 
the ceiling, “I am not killed.” 
Abruptly the limp form of 
Strachey vanished, and, in- 
stead, there was the jewel 
which Mona had lost twice. 

“Do not try to resist the 
vapor,” whispered the voice, 
“and no harm will come to you. 
You Mona Holloway. You be- 
lieve me, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “Yes, I 
^believe you.” 

From the depths of the jewel 
a mist was flowing out, mist 
which whirled in strange ring- 
lets and shapes, filling the small 
room. It seemed to be wisping 
into their brains, caressing with 
light-feeling tendrils, but be- 
fore they could struggle against 
the invasion of their beings, the 
universe had slipped away from 
them. 

jV^ONA CAME back to con- 
sciousness with a realiza- 


tion that everything was back 
to normal. The familiar form 
of Vernard was bending over 
her. 

“Are you all right. Miss Hol- 
loway?” 

“Yes.’’ She sat up suddenly. 
“Did — ^he — get home safely?” 

“Who?” 

Suddenly she realized that 
the being had done even as he 
promised ...removed their 
memories. It did not occur to 
her to wonder, then or later, 
whj' she alone had any clear 
recollection of the past horirs 
and their events. By careful 
questioning, she obtained from 
Vernard the story that the 
Moth had been wrecked in a 
meteor storm which hit them 
art- a time their screens were 
not functioning; that only she, 
the Captain, and two members 
of the crews were survivors. 
They had put out from the 
ship in a .small lifeboat, with- 
out sufficient fuel, but had been 
picked up by a rescue cruiser 
before their situation became 
serious. 

She did not bother to point 
out what she knew to be dis- 
crepancies in the captain’s 
story. It would pass the offi- 
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cial eye; that was enough. 

Quietly she lay back, explor- 
ing her brain for impressions. 
What had happened after the 
mist from the jewel had swept 
away her consciousness? She. 
knew that a great mass of 
strange matter plunging 
through space was an impor- 
tant item in it. A mass unde- 
tectable to instruments devised 
by humans, pitiless, obliterat- 
ing anything in its path. 

She knew, further, that this 
matter would act strangely un- 
der the proper catalyst, would 
explode dimensionally so that 
the delicate fabric of space it- 
self would be sundered for the 


moment, and a tunnel to the 
farthest reaches of space-time 
could be ■ made in the after- 
math. And the catalj^st — what 
part did the thought-vibrations 
of four drugged humans have 
to do with it? A great deal — 
that was all .she knew. 

Her thoughts were interrupt- 
ed by the words of Vernard. 
“We’re approaching Sharanee, 
Miss Holloway. It has been a 
difficult pa.ssage.” 

“Yes,” she smiled suddenly, 
“yes. Passage to Sharanee.” 

Like another being some- 
where in the deeps of the cos- 
mos. they were nearing the end 
of their journey. 

© 1942 by Columbia Publications, 
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I DON’T KNOW exactly 
who in the Fifth Ward it 
was who got the idea in 
the first place. You know how 
it is when a bunch of ward- 
heelers get together and start 
shooting the breeze about how 
to nail down the vote in this 
precinct, or how to pad out 
the registration lists in that 
one. 


by CLYDE 
HOSTETLER 


The idea was such as to 
make any ward-heeler jump 
for joy. How could it miss? 


Politics don’t change much 
— or, I guess I should say now, 
they didn’t — no matter what 
kind of new gadgets the scien- 
tific guys came up with. Poli- 
tics is just human nature, and 
that hasn’t changed much in 
the last couple thou.sand years, 
I guess. 

They say even back in the 
early days with them log com- 
p)artments, I think they called 
them, you could get the votes 
you needed by passing around 
a few bucks to the right peo- 
ple and keeping a jug handy 
on election day. But things 
sure changed fast around here, 
and as I say I don’t know ex- 
actly who it was that started 
it. 

Maybe it was Brains Mc- 
Gillicuddy; he was always 
coming up with some screw- 
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ball idea. Ke was the one who 
got the idea of breaking into 
the voting computation center 
the night before the big elec- 
tion in 2374, and rewiring the 
circuits to give the Party a 
nice comfortable majority in 
the sheriff’s race. 

It would have worked, too, 
except that the Opposition got 
the same idea that year, too; 
and after that all-out fist fight 
in the alley nobody ever did 
make it into the computation 
center. 

But Brains never says die. 

“You know,” he comments 
thoughtfully this particular 
night in the back room at Fifth 
Ward headquarters, “what we 
need to win this next election 
for mayor is more voters.” 

arAEAL THE cards,” says 
Knuckles Sparoni. “I 
come to that conclusion about 
twenny years ago. Who do you 
think has been out all day get- 
ting names off crematory urns 
to beef up the registration 
lists?” 

“What’s the pitch. Brains?” 
I ask. I am always looking out 
for a new idea becau.se the Op- 
position in my precinct is very 
active, and have all the crema- 


tory urns registered on their 
side already. Unless I can come 
up with something new before 
the registration books close, I 
am going to lose the precinct 
“• for Candidate Strathmore, and 
then where will I be?” 

“It’s like I say,” repeats 
Brains. “We need more voters. 
We already have 99% of the 
Fifth Ward registered, and the 
Telepulse survey still gives tlie 
Opposition a 15% edge. We 
can’t put any more ringers on 
the registration books, or the 
Opposition is bound to squawk 
— even though they are doing 
the same thing. We will just 
have to get some more voters 
someplace.” 

“Not in the Fifth Ward,” 
says Greasy-Palm Harrington, 
laying down a full house, 
“There ain’t another vote to be 
had.” 

Now that I think back on 
it, it ivas Brains that came up 
with the idea. “Two-Count,”- he 
says to me, “do you know your 
Constitution?” 

“Of course.” T say, bristling 
somewhat, especially since I 
was planning to win with three 
of a kind. “Which Amendment 
do you want me to quote — the 
Fifth or the Fifteenth?” 
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“No, I mean the real Consti- 
tution,” says Brains. “The one 
those guys wrote back when 
there weren’t no voting ma- 
chines or anything.” 

“You got me there. Brains,” 
I admit. “I am just a politician, 
not one of them social scien- 
tists.” 

“Well, boys,” says Brains, 
leaning back in his chair, “I 
have been doing a little re- 
search and I have found a way 
to corner at least five thousand 
more votes for the Party in 
this Ward alone, and more 
than enough in the city for 
Candidate Strathmore to win in 
a walk.” 

'T^HIS IS enough to stop the 
poker game entirely, 
Greasy-Palm beaming with joy 
at the prospect, since he has 
the biggest pile of chips at this 
point. 

“We’ll never get away with 
it,” says Knuckles Sparoni. 
“There ain’t that many names 
on all the crematory urns in 
the Ward.” 

“The plan I have,” says 
Brains, flicking the ash from 
his cancerifree cigar, “is legal 
and lioolproof. The Opposition 


will never know what hit 
them.” 

It develops that Brains has 
a lawyer friend at City Hall, 
and they have been doing a lit- 
tle spadework in the legal de- 
partment. 

“What is a Voter?” asks 
Brains, real cagey-like, as the 
discussion continues. 

“Somebody who votes, and 
enough of' these dumb ques- 
tions,” says Knuckles, who also 
has lost a few pots to Greasy- 
Palm during the course of the 
evening. He begins rubbing his 
knuckles, and this is a bad 
sign as everyone knows — espe- 
cially dishonest citizens who 
are bought but do not stay 
bought. 

“Easy does it,” says Brains 
hastily, slipping on bis contact 
lenses in self-defense. “That 
was a rhetorical question, as 
they say. Yes, a voter is some- 
body who votes. But first of all 
he is a citizen; secondly he is 
over eighteen years of age; and 
thirdly he is smart enough to 
register and pull the lever on a 
voting machine. Right?” 

j^NUCKLES is rubbing his 
^ fist faster now, so Brains 
does not wait for an answer. 
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“My point,” he says, “is this. 
What about all those robots in 
the McGillivry electronics as- 
sembly plant down in the 
southwest corner of the Ward? 
And what about those robots in 
the automation design center 
that is owned by our good 
friend Harper? They certainly 
are smart enough to register 
and vote, if Two-Count here is 
smart enough . . . 

(I ignore this libelous state- 
ment in the interests of Party 
harmony.) 

“...and most of them are 
more than 18 years old, if you 
overlook the replacement 
parts.” 

“How can they be citizens, 
though? They’re just robots,” 
says Greasy-Palm, although I 
can see from the gleam in his 
eye that he is beginning to get 
ideas. 

“Look at the Fifteenth 
Amendment,” says Brain s. 
“Read it off to the boys, Two- 
Count,” he tells me. 

This is a cinch. It is one of 
my favorite ways of getting 
voters steamed up with patriot- 
ism before they go in to vote 
the straight ticket. 

“ ‘The right of citizens to 
vote shall not be denied or 


abridged on account of race, 
color or previous condition of 
servitude’,” I repeat without a 
mistake. 

“E X a c 1 1 y,” says Brains. 
“And this means that we should 
not discriminaT against a robot 
just because it happens to be a 
member of the robot race, in- 
stead of the human race, and is 
owned by a manufacturing 
company. It is our duty,” he 
continues solemnly, “to see that 
these robots get their rights. 

“Especially,” he adds with a 
wink, “since McGillivry and 
Harper are both good Party 
men, and will see that every 
robot of theirs votes the right 
way.” 

TT SEEMS too good to be 

true. I can see five thousand 
robots filing into the Fifth 
Ward voting booths with their 
magnetic tapes all adjusted to 
vote for Candidate Strathmore, 
and I can see myself getting a 
cozy appointment out of the 
deal — perhaps a job as city 
public relations representative 
on Venus, with my own hand- 
picked secretary. 

“There must be a catch 
somewhere,” says Greasy-Palm, 
shaking his head.- “Getting 
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votes v/ithout paying for them 
sounds dishonest, somehow. 
What if someone says these 
robots don’t have the right to 
vote?” 

“This is all taken care of al- 
ready,” says Brains, slipping 
off his contact lenses now that 
Knuckles has stopped doing 
you know what. “The Election 
Commissioner is a good Party 
man, and he is prepared to 
okay the robot vote if there is 
any question. His ruling may 
be appealed by the Opposition 
but it will take months — maybe 
years — to get it through all the 
courts. In the meantime. Can- 
didate Strathmore has been 
elected Mayor by an over- 
whelming majority. In six 
months we can cut ourselves in 
for enough of the city revenues 
to retire.” 

“There must, be a million 
robots in the city,” I say. 

“More than a m i 1 1 i o n,” 
Brains replies. “To be exact, 
1,280,570. And, what is more 
important, Party members own 
62% of them, enough to swing 
any election.” 

“The robot vote would be 
more than the human vote,” 
says Greasy-Palm excitedly. 
“And we won’t have to pay a 


single one to vote the straight 
ticket.” 

“E.xactly,” says Brains. “Of 
course, we may have to take 
care of their owners after our 
candidate is elected. This 
should not be loo much of a 
problem, however.” 

rj^ELL, I GUESS you know 
what happened after that. 
We got our Party robots 
streaming in to register; the 
Opposition squawked; and the 
Election Commissioner ruled 
like Brains said he would. Then 
the Opposition just about went 
crazy trying to get their robots 
all registered before the books 
closed. 

They were licked before they 
started, though. Just like 
Brains had said — more than 
62% of the robots in town were 
owned by Party members. 

Of course, we had some com- 
plaints from some of the vot- 
ers — especially the independent 
ones — about the robot vote but 
you get used to that kind of 
thing. And, after all, it was in 
the Constitution and who was 
going to argue with the Consti- 
tution? 

You should have seen the 
polls on election day. Squads 
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of robots rolled out of the fac- 
tories and up to the voting 
booths, five abreast; it was just 
like clockwork. 

When the polls were ready to 
close. I still was trying to de- 
cide whether I wanted a blonde 
or a brunette secretary on Ve- 
nus. I bought a newspaper and 
went back to the Fifth Ward 
clubhouse to look over the 
“Situation Wanted — Female” 
ads. 

The clubhouse was deserted. 
Everybody w.as at downtown 
headquarters getting ready for 
the big victory celebration. 

J MUST HAVE dozed ofF, I 

guess, because suddenly I 
hear the slam of the clubhouse 
door and Brains comes stalking 
in with five-alarm trouble writ- 
ten all over his face. 

“W hat’s the matter, 
Brains? Didn’t we win by a big 
enough majority?” 

“Win?” he says, kicking a 
chair across the room. “We 
lost — by half a million votes.” 

This waked me up fast. 

“You mean the new mayor is 
from the Opposition?” 

“The Opposition? Not on 
your life,” says Brains, kicking 
two more chairs. “It turns out 


you can’t override a robot’s 
basic logic circuits after all. 
Every single robot from both 
parties went to the polls and 
voted for the third-party reform 
candidate. Our new mayor is 
some incorruptible electronic 
engineer named Arthur P. 
Parkinson, who was running on 
a platform of no graft and 
more efficiency in government. 
He got every robot vote in 
town.” 

It still wouldn’t have been 
completely hopeless except that 
when the robot vote ruling was 
appealed, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Election Com- 
missioner was right. 

So now the robots have the 
vote, and what is a practical 
politician like me going to do? 
My specialty is human nature, 
and I can’t get to first base 
when the majority of the voters 
are going to pick the best man, 
no matter how you appeal to 
their common sense. 

Maybe it’s just as well. I un- 
derstand our public relations 
rejjresentative on Venus has a 
dictating machine now instead 
of a secretary. More efficient, 
the voters say, but what would 
a robot know about secretaries? 



S YOU know, most readers who write in do not vote 
upon the science articles, nor do we usually list them 
along with the stories when we give you the reckoning. 
However, science fiction is noted for precedent-breaking, and 
Dr. Isaac Asimov cannot be described as “usual”. Every voting 
coupon we received, every letter, every postcard relating to the 
August issue, commented upon his article. And everyone put 
it either in 1st place or gave it an “A”. Some tied it for first 
place — but the rating is then the same. 

So, the reckoning for August comes out this way: 


1. Point of View: The Moon (Asimov) (less than 1) 

2. New Model Spaceman (Thomas) 1.32 

3. Anack (Hardwick) 3.00 

4. Baby (Harris) 3.64 

5. Safety Valve (Aldiss) 4.32 


With the October issue, things got back to “normal”; and 
Dr. Gluck’s article on “Space Law” would come about in the 
middle were it rated along with the fiction.- Many readers said 
they would have liked to have seen more of it. Trouble is— • 
there isn’t too much to tell, just yet. 

The fiction in the October issue came out thus: 

1. The World He Left Behind (Silverberg) 2.37 

2. A is for Automation (Wilhelm) 2.87 

3. Tomorrow’s Brothers (Clinton, Jr.) 3.37 
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4. Tffe Amazing Half-Million B.T.U. Autocrat 

(Hafstrom) 3.87 

5. The Creator (Rocklynne) . . . 4.87 

6. The Glorious Gestalt (Langan) 5.85 

Except for one voter who placed it about midpoint, the 

Rocklynne story takes some sort of record for being contro- 
versial — the rating was either “A” or “X”. Most puzzling was a 
ballot whereon the reader wrote that he didn’t like fantasy — 
but gave “The Creator” the “A” rating. 


FEATURE EAN 
Dear RAWL: 

First the articte. “Space 
Law” was interesting, but 
nothing spectacular. As for the 
“Race into Space” series, I 
thought they were among the 
most intelligent articles ever 
printed. None of this condes- 
cending pap that usually passes 
for science-articles (such as 
the garbage printed by Space 
Travel & Madge just before 
they folded) were these. They 
were satisfying, and I would 
like to see more of the same. 
While on articles, I 'also like 
Asimov’s “Point of View” 
series — please keep them up 
also. Other articles that I 
found interesting were “Yes- 
terday’s World of Tomorrow” 
and the “Science Fiction Al- 
manac”. It was because of 
these articles, and the other 
features and fan material that 


you ran, that I started tp buy 
your magazmes. Usually, I 
would read everyhing but the 
J-iction on the day I bought the 
magazine, and then regretfully 
put it away. An exception was 
when you ran the, DeCamp 
serial — then I read THAT 
first. (How I wish he hadn’t 
left stf & fantasy for histori- 
cals, but, I suppose, that’s the 
economics of the game.) Any- 
how, the features have been 
getting skimpier & skimpier of 
recent. 

But what happened to the 
Oct. ’59 FM^MzePTt was almost 
as bad as Sept. SFS was good. 
Here are my ratings: 

1— The World He Left Be- 
hind (Apparently, I’m partial 
to Silverberg. One sentence 
prevented me from tacking an 
“A” onto the “1”; pg. 35, right 
center — “Perhaps an hour had 
p)assed for that hamster in 
those seconds, but how were 
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they to know?” If time passed 
much slower on World X, then 
the hamster would have ex- 
perienced only a few milli- 
seconds while there, and would 
have been gone before the in- 
habitants could have seen it. 
After all, they saw over a 
period of a few hours what 
took 6 weeks to happen on 
Earth. This sentence so con- 
fused me while I was reading 
the story, that it ruined the 
whole story for me. It was only 
later, after I had finished the 
whole magazine, that I real- 
ized just where the error was. 
If this story is ever antholo- 
gised — which it deserves to be 
— I hope that the error is cor- 
rected. Another thing I’m won- 
dering about; what would hap- 
pen to an animal whose tail 
experienced one second while 
its head experienced one milli- 
second, especially to the veins 
near the transition point? 
.'^nd why didn’t the inhabitants 
look like statues thrii the tele- 
scope?) 

2 — The Amazing Half-Mil- 
lion BTU Autocrat. (Cute, 

and oh how true! ) 

3 — A Is For Automation 
(Fair) 


4 — The Glorious Gestalt 

(Not too good) 

5X — Tomorrow’s Brothers 
(.An interesting idea, but very 
poorly handled.) 

6X — -The Creator (I have 
no objections to reprints as 
such, but I despised this story. 
If you can’t find anything bet- 
ter in your old files, DON’T 
REPRINT!) — 

EDMUND R. MESKYS, 
723 45 St., 

Brooklyn 20, New York 

But, Edmund, what do I 
say to those who wrote in 
saying that “The Creator” 
was as good an argument for 
reprinting some of the older 
stopies as one could desire? 
Some had read it before; most 
had not. As the ratings show, 
the opposition had it — but by 
a very close margin. And all 
of them didn’t explain wheth- 
er they were voting against 
the story, or against reprints. 
I assumed that they were vot- 
ing against the story, though, 
as a very clear majority has 
stated that they have nothing 
against reprints, as such, par- 
ticularly when they’re ' that 
far back. Well. . .that’s it; if 
you haven’t read the story be- 
fore (and the odds are in fa- 
vor that you haven’t when it’s 
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over fifteen years old) then 
the fact that it may have been 
published before is really 
irrelevant. 

REBUTTAL 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

As you know, Mr. Hender- 
son sent both of us a copy of 
the letter you published. I an- 
svrered him immediately, of 
course. I’ll try to recall now, 
after these several months — 
I kept no copy — the essence of 
my remarks. 

I agreed that even though 
your original argument had 
required my use of such a 
finite term as “change” when 
referring to the infinite, he was 
correct in asserting that the 
term was not used in a truly 
valid way. I said that I had 
probably erred in not pointing 
out this fallacy in your concept 
of an “Omnicomp>etent Cre- 
ator” when I criticized your 
other errors. However, I then 
went on to say that the real 
point of my remarks was to 
show that God is not predict- 
able. I believe I quoted a line 
of mine to that effect from the 
June issue: “...as the only 
restrictions upon God are those 
He places upon Himself, we 


cannot know what His course 
may ultimately be.” We can 
make no really meaningful 
statements about the change- 
ability of Ck)d— but we do 
know that He must be abso- 
lutely unpredictable to us, His 
lesser creation. It has been my 
assertion all along that because 
an omnipotent agency is not 
predictable, it cannot be al- 
lowed into the logic that lies 
behind the scientific method: 
it is obvious nothing can be 
achieved by an experiment if 
one grants the possibility that 
the results may differ from one 
time to the next — and the in- 
ability to predict God’s be- 
havior would create that pos- 
sibility. The difference be- 
tween the scientific philosophy 
and the religious philosophy, 
then, is that the former asserts 
that events are — ultimately — 
predictable, and the latter 
states that events are com- 
pletely unpredictable, or rather, 
predictable only by God Him- 
self. This is what I have based 
my whole argument on. 

What on Earth can you ob- 
ject to there, Mr. Lowndes? 

Mr. Graetz’ statement that I 
must “really” define natural 
law before I can separate sci- 
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ence fiction and fantasy in the 
way I have is false, of course. 
You don’t have to prove the 
towns are really there to show 
that one map differs from an- 
other. To indicate the differ- 
ences between philosophies, 
you don’t have to prove that 
their conclusions are valid. The 
conclusion that there is some 
great, inalterable principle 
governing the behavior of the 
universe (which will serve as 
my operational definition of 
“natural law”) follows direct- 
ly from the assumptions that 
the universe exists and that it 
is possible to predict its be- 
havior. Since neither of the 
assumptions can be proven or 
disprove!!, I would be foolish 
to claim that this conclusion is 
valid — and I have not made 
such a claim. I have said, 
though, that the conclusion 
provides the base for the sci- 
entific philo.sophy, one of the 
two most nearly perfect meta- 
physical philosophies yet de- 
vised — and the one upon which 
science fiction itself is based. 
Inadequate as this philosophy 
and its companion, the religious 
philosophy, are, they provide 
the only maps we have to the 
unknown territory of reality. 


I wish the gentleman would 
test my definitions of science, 
fiction and fantasy against the 
stories he mentions. He might 
be a little surprised. 

Granting that Isidore' of 
Seville made the remarks Alan 
C. Bates attributes to him, it 
would appear that Mr. Bates’ 
interpretation is faulty. If 
“dialectical argument and 
analysis” can sujjply happen- 
ings that are really possible, I 
don’t think anyone but Mr. 
Bates would claim they were 
science fiction.- Is it really 
possible to go back in time, or 
even just travel to IMars, Mr. 
Bates? It is? Please prove it 
through dialectical ai-guraent 
and analysis. The good bish- 
op’s definition would actually 
seem to apply to general, non- 
imaginative, fiction. And, go- 
ing on to his “impossible hap- 
penings” definition, I rather 
fail to see how anything — even 
the content of fables — can be 
proven impossible, since we 
don’t know in any logical, 
rational, understandable, prov- 
able way how the universe 
came into being, what it is 
presently doing, and \vhere it 
is going. The best we can do 
is say that some things seem 
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pretty darned unlikely. And 
that’s not the same thing. Not 
the same thing at all. . . 

Additionally, Mr. Lowndes, 
I wish you’d re-examine my 
previous letters. In your reply 
to my third letter you suggest 
that I have relied upon author- 
ity for my assertions, and you 
give the impression that I have 
cited these authorities at great- 
er length than good argument 
warrants. I believe you will 
find that I have cited only a 
single definition (of “super- 
natural”) from Merriam-Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary. I 
cite no other source. I rely on 


no other authority. I men- 
tioned Spinozja, but since I dis- 
agreed to some extent with his 
logic, I do not consider this a 
“citing of authority” in the 
sense you appear to emply the 
term. 

Too, although St. Augus- 
tine’s criticisms of pantheism 
in The City of God were prob- 
ably effective in his own era, 
the thousand years of time and 
thought that lay between him 
and Benedict Spinoza emascu- 
lated his argument. The pan- 
theism of St. Augustine’s time 
[Turn Page] 
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was no more devel- 
oped and no more 
logical than the 
polytheism he so 
brilliantly exposes to 
ridicule in his won- 
derfully funny chap- 
ter on “the offices of 
the Gods,” but the 
pantheism of Spino- 
za is as logical and 
coherent as any 
monotheistic r e 1 i - 
gion. This is not to 
say that 1 support 
or believe in Spin- 
oza’s philosophy — 
nor is it to say that 
I do not; J am sim- 
ply reporting the 
. consequences of logi- 
cal thought. 
RICHARD KYLE, 
Box 193, 
Joshua Tree, 

' Calijornia 

There are times 
when I feel I grow 
more stupid every 
day — and the day I 
typed my comments 
on your last letter, 

I must have been a 
year ahead of my- 
self! For one thing, 

I committed what I 
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consider to be a cardinal sin 
in argument — commenting on 
books I haven’t read. I hadn’t 
read Spinoza, but blandly as- 
sumed from what you stated 
that his metaphysical argu- 
ment vis “God is the Uni- 
verse” was a species of pan- 
theism accessible to the argu- 
ments of St. Augustine 
against pantheism. 

Worse, I failed to put my 
point clearly, which was; my 
objections to your definitions 
of the basic difference be- 
tween science fiction and fan- 
tasy actually spring from my 
own personal religious be- 
liefs — which might be shared 
with a few others who read 
your letters, but which almost 
certainly are not shared by a 
t majority. And therefore, 
since I could see no objec- 
tions to the logic with which 
^ you supported your state- 
ments, I wanted to make it 
clear that I felt you had pre- 
sented your case convincing- 
ly — barring a conflict with 
personal religious beliefs, as 
in my own case. 

To explore the details 
adequately, as we • Seem to 
agree, would be of interest 
to you and me, and perhaps 
a few others — but not to most 
readers; and this magazine 

[Turn 
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just wasn’t the 
place for this sort 
of discussion. 

My statement, 
then, outside of the 
ill-advised comment 
on the side-issue of 
Spinoza, was not in- 
tended as a refuta- 
tion, but an ac- 
knowledgment that 
you were ahead in 
the argument, and 
that unfortunately 
we couldn’t contin- 
ue it here. 

On basic assump- 
tions, authorities, 
and definitions: I 
was referring in 
the first instance to 
fundamental pri- 
vate belief (my 
point A). Example: 
your two defini- 
tions, to my read- 
ing, n'ecessitate two 
alternatives — nei- 
ther of which I can 
accept. But I could 
not prove you 
wrong within the 
space limitations of 
this discussion. To 
set up my point A, 
and then demon- 
strate where my 
disagreement came 
would take many 
[Turn To Page 126] 
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pages; and would 
even then be 
“p r o o f” only to 
someone who also 
accepted my “point 
A” — a s s u m i n g I 
didn’t stumble over 
myself in the argu- 
ments derived from 
point A. 
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Referring in the 
second instance to 
“definitions” (and 
here I blundered 
badly in expressing 
myself) I meant 
“definitions as- 
sumed to be mutu- 
ally accepted” — a 
very risky thing, as 
one can see from 
reading the daily 
papers on discus- 
sions with the So- 
viets, etc. Your two 
definitions, h o w- 
ever, required fur- 
ther definitions (of 
the terms within 
them) where mu- 
tual agreement 
doesn’t seem to ex- 
ist. (Ordinarily, 
that Merriam- Web- 
ster definition 
of “supernatural” 
would do — in this 
instance, it strikes 
me as being breath- 
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takingly inade- 
quate, due to my 
point A.) On au- 
thorities: An even 
worse pratfall; I 
certainly did not 
intend to imply 
that you had been 
“citing authorities” 
unduly. But, again, 
the unspoken as- 
sumptions, seman- 
tic difficulties, etc. 
— n o t h i n g venal 
here; in fact, you 
have shown exem- 
plary care in this 
matter. But behind 
all this we eventu- 
ally come to mat- 
ters which are ax- 
ioms for us — and it 
was my deduction 
that our axioms 
conflict. 

I must, however, 
answer your direct 
question on the un- 
predictability of 
God — rs i n c e you 
asked me what I 
can possibly object 
to. To one who 
holds the faith that 
I hold, God — while 
unpredictable in 
countless ways — is 
not absolutely un- 
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in spare time. Simple 2-finget 
demonstration of patented 
AIR CUSHION comfort 
makes shoe selling a snap! 
Over a quarter million pairs 
in stock. Also earn Advance 
Commissions. to $5.00 a pair, 
plus Big Bonus. No expert* 
ence, no investment. Shoe earn* 
pies supplied. 

SEND FOR NEW OUTFIT! 
Everj^hing you need to sue* 
ceed in an independent bttsi- 
ness of your own will be rushed 
you — without obligation. 
You can’t lose — write"to<iay) 
CHARLES CHESTER SHOE CO. 
Dtpt. Brockton 04, Moso. 


predictable; divine 
revelation has been 
given us as a means 
of predicting God’s 
viewpoint and ac- 
tions on particular 
matters of vital im- 
portance to us; ac- 
cepting this revela- 
tion, I likewise ac- 
cept theology as a 
science — as much 
so as medicine. 
(Without going 
into the endless, 
and often bloody, 
argument as to 
which is true and 
which is false or er- 
roneous theology, 
this means that the 
correct use of the- 
ology enables us to 
predict God’s atti- 
tude and action in 
certain matters. In 
some areas, this 
will be as accurate 
as the use of chem- 
istry — an exact sci- 
ence — in medicine; 
in other areas, this 
will be akin to the 
art ol medicine, 
where there is a 
certain percentage 
of accuracy, but 
where lack of 
knowledge of all 
[Turn To Page 130] 



MEN ARE OTTEN ASITAMED TO STRIP 
FOR SPORTS OR FOR A SWIM 
GIRLS ARE NOT ALLURING AND 
DON’T HAVE Ei’E-CATCHING CURVES! 
CHILDREN WHO WON’T EAT AND 
ARK UNDERWEIGHT, OFTEN CALLED 
SKINNY! 

Now at last More-Wate pfan that puts firm, 
attractive pounds and inches on your body, 
chest, arms and legs. 



GAIN MORE WEIGHT 


START GAINING WEIGHT IN 24 HOURS! 


Amazing New Way developed 
by modcim medical science Ui 
ut on weight on lean budios. 
uaranteed to give you up In 
an extra pound a dayt Oi 
your money back! Why shoutn 
you dread going to pantos 
and socials, simply lK‘caiis<- 
look scrawny anil spindly? 
y ever feel self-conscious 
about your body again? If 
you're underweight* ... or 
just a little on the thin side, 
due to faulty appetite, or bad 
dietai'y habits, you can put on 
up to a pound a day of at- 
tractive weight without exer- 
cise • • • dangerous drugs . . . 
or special diet . . . and more 
tluickly, more easily than you 
ever dreamed possible . . . 
with MORE-WATE. MORE-WATE 

contains no dangerous drugs . . . you cat it like 
candyl Yet ... if you were to have Ihls same 
prescription compounded to your order, it would 
cost you many times more. However, tlirougli 
this introdtictory offer, you can oiitaln 4.w.Ty 
MORE-WATE tablets ... a full hO-d.ny suiiply 
for only $2.1)8 with an nlisoUito in one y-iiarlc 
guarantee! Yes, try MOHE-WATE for TEN DAYS 
. . . and if not entirely delighted with weight 
gained, return the uniise<I supply for full re* 
fundi Y'ou’ve nothng to lose . . . and weight to 
gain! Act now! Stop being the guy or the gal 
that everyone calls “skinny.” Stop being the 
guy or the gal who dreads summer and going 
to parties and socials because it means everyone 
will enjoy themselves and you won’t. Don’t no a 
wallflower, because vou have a figure like a 
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Not one child yet has failed to go for and ask 
for more MORE-WATE tablets! Stop worrying 
about children not eating enough, give them 
MORE-WATE tablets — it stimulates their appetite 
... tlicy cat it like candy! 


broomstickl Gain more weight! 
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SUl'PLY 
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$298 1 SKIMNY , 


The 4-way MORE-WATE tab- 
lets are unconditionally 
antecd to put on weight 
or it doesn’t cost you a pen- 
nyl MORE-WATE Js a deli- 
cious, full strengtii, 4-way 
tablet . . . that combines not 
just one ... or two . . . but 
4 of the most amazing aids 
for gaining weight known to 
medical science. MORE-WATE 
Is not a llciuid . . . not a 
l>ow<ler. It’s a delicious, pteas- 
ant-tasting tablet! It contains 
vltnnilu B-12 . . . the amazing 
red vitamin doctors give many 
underweight patients in hospitals 



It con* 


iincmla am! buihls rich red blood. It contains ap- 
pctite-building vitamin B-l ... and It contains 
nutritious easily assimil.nted malt, the amazing 
Ingredient that hi'ljis your body turn much of 
tlic food you cat Into well rounded flesh instead 
of being wnslcvl. Thai’s the secret of putting on 
weight. Now you can help vour food to add new 
pounds to your arms, chest, hips, thighs, and 
legs. Now you don’t have to he skinny ... or 
afraid to be seen borially and be a.shamed of 
your figure! You must achieve the figure you 
want ... or don't pay anything. Act now! 


SENSATIONAl^ 10-DAY TEST! 

Mail the coupon now! Test the amazing MORE- 
WATE tablet plan for 1 0 d.ays ut our expense. 
If after 10 days your friends, your mirror and 
you scale do not tell you tliat you have gained 
weight and look better, you pay nothing! 
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! More-Wofe Company, Depf. M366 
I 403 Markcl Street. Newark. N. J. 

I Just mall ymir naiiic mir! a<i<lre.ss and $2.98 
a cash, check or money order. 'You will re- 
g celve a SO-duy supjdy uf MORE-WATE TAB- 
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LETS (improved formula) and MORE-WATE 
PLAN postage prepaid. 

□ Send me Special DO-dav sunplv package 
for $2.98. I understand that if I am not 
delighte<l with MORIC-WATE and MORE-WATE 
PLAN I can return In 10 days for full pur- 
chase price refund. 
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FUTURE SCIENCE FICTION 


the relevant factors in an in- 
dividual case results in inac- 
curate predictions from cer- 
tain doctors in certain in- 
stances.) To sum it up: God, 
while not generally predict- 
able from the viewpoint of 
man, is not however absolute- 
ly unpredictable. 

Thus I would say that a 
story dealing with extrapola- 
tion .on material science and 
theology, where the theologi- 
cal element is based upon pre- 
dictable action of God, would 
be classifiable as science fic- 
tion. (Vide: “A Case of Con- 
science”.) A story dealing 
with imaginary gods, or with 


theological speculation, etc., 
would come under the head- 
ing of fantasy — whatever the 
soundness of extrapolation on 
material science. (/ would say 
— but I’m not so stupid as to 
assume that many others 
would agree ; or that among 
those who did, we’d agree on 
whether story X should 
therefore be science fiction 
or fantasy!) 

And now I shall retire in 
the hope that I’ve cleared up 
any misunderstandings which 
resulted in unfairness to any- 
one, and that I haven’t creat- 
ed more new confusion. 


Rate items from 1 to 5 in order of preference — however: ties 
are pertectly okay, (It you thought a story really outstanding, rate 
It ''A”; it you thought a story really poor, rate it "X”.) 

THE LUNAR LICHEN (Clement) ^ 

THE PALINDROMIC BLONDE (Wesley) 

THROUGH OTHER EYES (Lafferty) 

PASSAGE TO SHARANEE (Grey) 

ELECTRONIC LANDSLIDE (Hostetter) 

Nominations for "second look” • — 

Mail this coupon to FUTURE SCIENCE FICTION, c/o Cobnuhia 
Puhlicattons, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York i3. New York. 


Did you ever ask yourself... 

WHY CAN'T t 
STOPSMONm? \ 



AAany rielcrmineri, strong-willed men 
and women have tried and failed to break 
the cigarette habit. If we look at the facts 
and sec what effect tobacco has on the 
nervous system, we will readily understand 
why most people arc unable to give it up. 

All smokers absorb some nicotine in the 
blood stream. Nicotine first excites and 
then depresses the nerves. To the habitual 
smoker this constant nerve stimulation and 
subsequent relaxation becomes an over- 
powering force. 

All smokers acquire another powerful 
drive which compels them to light and 
smoke cigarette after cigarette. It is the 
simple physical act of smoking itself. Take 
away his cigarette and the smoker doesn't 
know what to do with his hands and feels a 
constant need to put something to his lips. 

These factors of nicotine craving and the 
almost reflex action of smoking itself are 
so strong that many sincere men and women 
find giving it up an almost impossible task. 

NOW YOU CAN STOP SMOKING 
The development of the amazing new smok- 
ing deterrent called SMOQUIT may mean 
that thousands of men and women can 
now be rid of the smoking habit. 
SMOQUIT has two basic features. 

First: By the aid of a little pill, the 
craving lor nicotine is minimized. This 
tablet works simply. It contains one 
ingredient which excites the nerves. 

Then it has another slower acting in- 
gredient which relaxes the nerves. 
SMOQUIT Tablets imitate the action of 
nicotine without the Injurious effects 
of nicotine. These tablets are com- 
pletely harmless, non-habit forming 
and pleasant to take. 

Second: To compensate for the ha- 
bitual action ol smoking itself, we have 
developed a Smokeless Cigarette. 


This cigarette looks and feels like a real 
cigarette. You puff it like a real cigarette. 
You will find It extremely pleasant, cooling, 
■refreshing - and satisfying. It Is a great 
help to the person who is trying to cut 
down on cigarettes. But together with 
SMOQUIT Tablets, it offers a complete and 
effective aid to the man or woman who is 
sincerely trying to stop smoking. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Therefore we offer you this unconditional 
guarantee. Try once again to break the 
smoking habit -this time with the help of 
SMOQUIT. In only ten days YOU MUST 
STOP SMOKING or we will refund the $2.00 
purchase price at once. 

You now have the opportunity to free 
yourself from the slavery of smoking — at 
our risk. So if you want to stop smoking, 
DON’T DELAY. Fill out the coupon below 
and be free again. 

©1959 Mercer, Arundel I, Co., Ltd., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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the unuied portion. 
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tend postpaid. 

Q Send C O D. I will pay postman 52 plus postage 
charges on delivery. 
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NEW DISCOVERY 
IN HYPNOTISM 

shows how to hypnotize 
in 30 seconds! 

Yes, an amazing new method has been developed to 
bring on quick, easy induction of the hypnotic trance. 
Now, for the first time, yon too can benefit from this 
recent discovery in hypnotic induction. 

QUICK RESULTS 




Want to hypnotize your friends? Your club members? HOW TO HYPNOTIZE is a 
remarkable primer that shows you just how to master the latest improved induction 
methods. The author, a widely experienced hypnotist and consultant, gives you the 
exact positions to take, the precise phraseology, all the steps necessary to hypnotize 
even the most difficult subjects. 


ENTIRELY NEW METHOD SHOWS YOU STEP BY STEP 




Until rv'Cvntly the process of hypnotic induction was large- 
ly based on trial and t rror methods which succeeded mainly 
with subjects who w«Te hishly susceptible to hypnosis in the 
lirst place. The truth is that these highly susceptible subjects 
make up a very small percentage of the population. That is 
why amateurs and beginning hypnotists have so often been 
disappointed in their attempts at trance induction. Now. 
however, tr ernt scientific research has developed ENTIRE- 
LY NEW METHODS that are not only sure fire in their 
results hut quick and easy to achieve! For the first time, 
these new methods are presented in HOW TO HYPNOTIZE 
in language that you can easily and successfully follow on 
the very first reading! 


This book — which has been acclaimed .by doctors and 
psychologists — is guaranteed to give you all the know-how 
necessary to induce the trance stat< in others. It not i>nly 
explains th< latest discoveries in hypnotic induction, but it 
shows st( p by step, move by move, exactly how to bring on 
the trance: how to transform the trance into deeper and still 
deeper states; and how to tirminate the trance quickly and 
effectively without any dangers whatsoever. You are even 
given alternative methods, so that you can actually chose 
the one that suits you best. 


Photographically lligstrated 
40 photsgraphic MlustritiBns show haw 
you MB achieve trance induction m ai 
little as 30 seconds! 


USED BY DOCTORS 

The booh that is being used by doctors and psy- 
chologists to learn hypnotic induction is now 

FOR ONLY 


^ GUARANTEI 

^ This guarantees you that HOW TO HYPNOTIZE will show you how to in- 
^ duce the trance, or youi purchase price will be lelunded upon return 
A ol the book. Signed, BOND BOOK 


Bond Book Co., Dept, IUC»232 
43 W. BTst Sticel, New York 23, N.Y. 


Send How to Hypnotize for 10 day Free trial, 
refunded H I'm not satisfied. 


My purchase price will 



